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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THERE will be few who will not be disposed to agree with 
Mr. Healy’s remark in the closing scene in the House of 
Commons. On the occasion of the vote of censure on the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Healy said: There were occasions 
when he felt proud to be a member of the House of 
Commons; but that was not one of them. He saw before 
him “a group of disappointed office-seekers, banded together 
for the purpose of making an attack upon the holder of a 
great office of State.” Of course, the vain and foolish 
people who joined in the plenitude of their ignorance 
in the attack are not at present “disappointed office-seekers.”’ 
Enjoying their four hundred a year, although with famished 
eyes fixed on Government posts, they are for the moment 
pretty comfortable. When, however, it is necessary for 
them to face an angry horde of nobodies amongst their 
electors who have been unable to strut in peacocks’ plumage, 
they fear they foresee a good chance of the nation ceasing to 
have to continue to pay their cab-fares and hire their 
political services. Mr. Primrose, no longer wanted at 
Wisbech, can more frequently be on the heath at New- 
market. The other members who supported that incorrigible 
young gentleman are doubtless useful in the private spheres 
to which it is probable they will return. 











Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, a first-rate wicket-keeper and 
possessed of many other estimable qualities—discovered by 
Mr. Balfour for his emergency Government of limpets—made, 
perhaps, the most inept remark even in that debate—“ he 
agreed that you could have no better men on the Bench than 
sound artisans and working men of good education and 





character.” Dangerous claptrap and utterly foolish non- 
sense, as a man of Mr. Lyttelton’s legal training—although 
he has no magisterial experience—ought to know. 


Another very regrettable incident in the closing scenes 
was the downfall of Mr. Snowden in public. estimation as 
one of the few reasonable and sensible members of the 
Socialist party. All allowance should be made for the 
strain of prolonged and arduous Parliamentary service, 
which Mr. Snowden combines with literary work which is 
often of a high standard. We hope that his serious lapse 
from fair statement and from what he is intelligent enough to 
know is fundamental truth may be referred to overstrain : 
“The great mass of the people of this country would be 
better off if they had not the protection of the law. The 
law kept them poor.” Mr. Snowden knows perfectly well 
that there is no class of the community which derives so 
much protection and assistance from the law as the poorer 
class. He also knows that where protection is inadequate 
it is owing to the mistaken and misguided efforts of half- 
instructed legislators amongst his friends who were unable 
to perceive the trend and inevitable consequences of possibly 
well-meant, but pernicious, measures. 


If we were asked (being Christmas time) whether we 
believed in ghosts, our reply would depend on the hour. In 
the daylight, secure and supercilious, we should smile a 
trifle wearily, and with a “ My-dear-Sir” air remark that the 
theory of supernaturai visitants was exploded long ago. 
Between midnight and two in the morning, however, when 
we have been reading by the fire, we are absolute partisans of 
the invisible spectral excursionist. The empty chair opposite 
creaks plaintively, and it is not a bit of use to reason that 
the temperature of the room relaxes the fibres of the wood. 
We know better: Some one has Sat in it. The door opens 
by itself; you say that the latch had caught and the draught 
did it. But we are certain that Somebody has just Entered. 
The cupboard-door gives a sudden groan; the clock ticks 
more faintly; the curtains move; there are tiny, uncanny 
sounds ; we feel “spooky” and weird. Demon violinists 
play thin tunes on our nerves; our hair tickles and gradu- 
ally lifts; creepy thrills rush up and down our spine. 
Perhaps It is Watching us! Dare we make a bolt for the 
bedroom, brave the intervening dark staircase? If only a 
friend would look in for a chat! And the earth goes 
swinging on through the mysterious night. Yes, decidedly 
we believe in ghosts. 


The Christmas Number of the Financier, which arrived 
too late for inclusion in our list of special issues, is of course 
primarily intended for City men; but a large portion of its 
matter will be much appreciated by the general public, 
which is not concerned to any great extent with bulls, 
bears, and other zoological curiosities of the Stock 
Exchange. No extra charge is made for this augmented 
issue, and we note that it takes the place of “The House 
Annual,” a semi-official Stock Exchange publication which 
used to appear at this season of the year. We have 
received also the Christmas issue—a bulky affair—of the 
Publishers’ Circular, worthy of a place in company with the 
magazines and papers which are generally regarded as 
more entertaining than a “trade” organ. Its illustra- 
tions must run into hundreds, and many of them, in colour, 
are equal to any special presentation-plates we have seen ; 
two of them, by Charles Robinson and Arthur Rackham, 
are exceptionally beautiful. With this we must couple the 
Christmas Bookseller, which is full of excellent pictures, and 
has some very good reproductions of the best things in 
book-illustration, ; 
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INVINCIBLE 


Beyond the heights of heaven and depths of hell, 
Resistless as the fierce unfettered sea 
And broader than the sky’s infinity, 
Outreaching spheres where joy and sorrow dwell, 
Enclosing all thy life within its spell 
And all thy pity and thy scorn of me, 
Supplying all I ever craved of thee, 
Such is the love which thou hast thought to quell. 


It draws thine inmost being unto mine, 
And, though thou give another all thy heart 
My love of thee enfolds thine heart and him, 
With all that is, and all that shall be thine,— 
Although I live my life from thee apart 
And dwell, of all thy memories most dim. 


Dorortny I, Littte. 








THE FUTURE OF THE PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


Lorp Rosgsery’s recent oration on the Public Library has, 
we suppcese, scarcely stirred the private book-lover among his 
anug shelves. It is consolatory to think that, however 
feverishly the publisher’s world may wag, such an one is 
still the master of his fate and the captain of his literary 
soul. Nothing will ever compel him to load his shelves 
with the dreary testaments of departed spirits who have 
ceased to speak for him, either with the voice of wisdom 
or with the tongue of the charmer. He will continue to 
pursue, as he has always done, his runlet’s course in the 
midst of the deluge, cherishing his kindred subjects and his 
pet authors, be they of the twentieth century or of the 
twelfth, hunting them with keen delight amid the chaos of 
overflowing bookstalls, and picking them out unabashed from 
the publisher’s huge, intimidating catalogue. 

There he shall remain despot, privileged and unafraid, 
while the colossal archives of the populace groan under the 
burden of their Indicrous anarchy. Does he fail to appre- 
ciate Gibbon? Is he indifferent to the theorems of Spinoza ? 
Has he no heart for the felicities of Jane Austen ? Then, 
so far as he is concerned, Gibbon and the “god- 
intoxicated ” philosopher and the estimable Jane may gather 
dust in the National Tombs, or others who dote upon them 
may enshrine them in yapp and morocco; but none shall 
write to the papers about it. And let no one despise him or 
scoff at his predilections, for he is the true arbiter of the 
classic. If he chooses to rescue from the lumber room or 
the pulper the “ Heart-Spasms” of Dionysus Doldrum, 
thrills to the touch of the vanished hand, and spends the 
rest of his life in dithyrambs on the exquisite sensation, 
not even a University professor shall say him nay, and his 
ardent flame of enthusiasm may fire a train through the 
sensibilities of book-lovers like himself sufficient to shock 
any mortal publisher into new editions. 


In reality this modern business of republication and cheap 
editions of the “ classics” is, together with the tremendous 
output of new literature, all tending to individualise the 
private library. The reader par excellence, who must own 
his books, is forced to a choice, which means that ultimately 
he is thrown back on his tastes, and the phenomenon of the 
comprehensive book-store, comprising all sorts and conditions 
of authors from Homer to the latest novelist, only gives 
scope to his power of selection, and not infrequently tends to 
sharpen his critical judgment. 





It is this element of personal selection from an almost 
limitless field that makes it such an adventure of unfailing 
interest to explore other men’s libraries when the occasion 
offers ; and it is just this personal charm and value that the 
great apathetic collections for public use so drearily lack. 
The genuine lover of books gathers his own collection of 
classics, and the thing his library will most evidence will be 
himself. There will probably be groups of books of unequal 
individual merit that represent the typical bent of his 
interest—it may be in the direction of sociology or art 
or theology ; but after that we shall come to his real 
classics, the books that have captured him and become 
his treasured companions. These are the true index to the 
man, for they announce that in them he has found a spiritual 
recognition, the appeal of a kindred personality to his own. 
His pet author’s style may beopento the criticism of the school- 
men, but it may not subtract from the charm which holds 
him to the beloved pages. Is it not a fact that the style of 
Ruskin, of Carlyle, of George Meredith, and of Mr. Henry 
James are all open to critical disputation? And this 
personal quality ina book, perhaps more than any other, 
makes for permanence. An author may be bigoted or dis- 
cursive or merely loquacious; he may split his infinitives 
with a gay and reckless abandon; but if he succeeds in 
giving honest and virile expression to his own individuality 
he stands a good chance of some measure of immortality. 


The future of the private library, then, need occasion us 
no qualms, It amounts to this, that its composition will be 
overshadowed decreasingly by generally accepted standards 
of the “books one ought to have”—that false idea of 
classicism—and increasingly by individual discovery. We 
shall take more and more a delight in specialising, and shall 
be quite content with our ignorances, waiving all preten- 
sions to a literary acquaintance that is encyclopedic. The 
idea of the literary art as self-expression, just now 
asserting itself, is perhaps the latter-day author’s best 
equipment for adventuring the weltering world of books— 
and, we had almost written, his only apologia. Always 
assuming that he has an individuality to express and the 
faculty of expressing it through whatever medium he 
chooses to employ (and these are not negligible assump- 
tions), he is assured of a public, though that public may be 
small; and he may even venture to console himself with 
prudent hopes of a future, for the presumptive rarity of 
his royalties. After all, there are poorer guerdons for 
literary aspiration than a place here and there on the select 
shelves of discerning and appreciative bookmen. Or, put 
it this way: when the day of our foreboding arrives (which 
the gods forfend!), and the great libro-mausoleums, unable 
longer to house their dead, yield them to sacrilegious holo- 
caust, will it not a little propitiate the outraged manes that 
in this quiet study and that snug book-nook their testa- 
ments still survive alongside the treasures that none would 
dare destroy ? 

P. J. F. 








LETTERS FROM TRIPOLI—VI. 
A BARREN CONQUEST 
By E,. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


I nave often been asked the very pertinent question, “ Is 
Tripoli of any value to the Italians?” To outward observa- 
tion it is absolutely worthless. ‘Then why,” has come the 
query, “have the Italians gone there?” Thatis a question 
to which it is more difficult to find a satisfactory answer. 
Conquests are not made because of their commercial value ; 
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they are usually the result of the ambitions of statesmen, or 
of the natural desire of every nation to expand when it sees 
its population emigrating year by year. The Italian Govern- 
ment is peculiarly alarmed at this tendency of the people to 
leave Italy and settle in Canada and the United States, 
where they can grow rich and prosperous, and at the same 
time escape the excessive taxation which crushes all classes 
in Italy. There has been an absurd report going about that 
Italy made her sudden coup d’état in Tripoli because the 
Germans intended to seize the country. But no proof has 
ever been produced in support of this accusation, and it is 
so absurd in itself that it can be lightly dismissed. If 
Germany was not in a position to fight over Morocco, 
she certainly was not any more prepared to fight over 
Tripoli. Had she attempted to seize the country it would 
have led to an immediate ultimatum from France and Eng- 
land, for France could not afford to have her on the Tunisian 
frontier and neither could England regard with equanimity 
Germany firmly established on the frontier of Egypt. Also 
the Anti-German critics overlook the strategical side of the 
question. Can Germany afford to divide her fleet? The 
North Sea is her stronghold. It is there that the future 
supremacy of Europe will be decided, and not in the 
Mediterranean or on the French Frontier. Thus any base 
in the Mediterranean, if it was to be held in time of war, 
would necessitate a division of her fleet, which would be 
playing into the hands of her enemies with a vengeance. 
No; the supposition will not bear a moment’s calm con- 
sideration, and the reasons for Italy’s intervention in Tripoli 
must be sought for elsewhere. 

For many years Italy has been desirous of obtaining a 
Colonial Empire in Africa. Her expeditions in Somaliland 
and against Abyssinia met with but little success. Adowa 
postponed the day of Colonial expansion for fifteen years, 
but gradually the memory of Adowa has faded into the past. 
The army has been reorganised; the finances have been 
placed on a sound basis ; every year for the past ten years 
there has been a surplus on the annual Budgets, and this 
money has been relegated to a military chest to be used 
against the great day of colonial expansion. The people have 
been gradually educated up to the idea of regaining some 
of the lost glories of ancient Rome, and the Army has long 
been anxious to re-gild its tarnished laurels. Only Tripoli 
was left to seize. The rest of Northern Africa was already 
in possession of England, France, and Spain. The settle- 
ment of the long outstanding Morocco question seemed the 
psychological moment to strike, and therefore the question 
of the actual commercial advantages to be derived from the 
occupation of Tripoli never entered into the consideration 
of the Italians at all, All they knew about the country 
was this: At one time it was a prosperous province of the 
Roman Empire, and exported a vast amount of corn to 
Italy. In fact, it was one of the great granaries of the 
Empire. Therefore they argued that if it was formerly a 
great wheat-producing country, why should it not become so 
again? But they overlooked one essential fact. 

For fourteen centuries Tripoli has been in the possession 
of the Arabs, who never have been cultivators of the soil. 
They are essentially a nomad, pastoral race relying for 
sustenance upon their herds and not on the production of 
cereals. Thus ever since the Arab invasion of the eighth 
century the surface soil of Tripoli has been allowed to decay 
and the country has been turned into a vast desert relieved 
by occasional oases. The winds have blown the sand from 
the Sahara steadily northwards until the country is almost 
completely covered, and there is no soil left on which crops 
can be profitably grown. The mineral wealth of the 
country is an unknown factor, but if it was really of any 
value we should surely have heard of it before this. There 
are, however, no traces of gold, iron, coal or copper. 





Phosphate mines are apparently the only valuable minerals 
in the country, and these can hardly repay the cost of 
conquest and of maintaining a large army in Tripoli. The 
Italians argue: “The stream of emigration will be turned 
from the Western Hemisphere towards Northern Africa, 
and this vast army of hungry seekers after wealth and 
comfort will not be lost to the Italian nation.” But will the 
stream be turned? Can any stream, more especially a 
powerful one, ever be turned by a barrier of sand? For 
that is all the Italian Conquest—if it is really a conquest— 
amounts to. They have cornered a vast expanse of sand, 
following the example of other nations. 

I do not believe for a moment that the possession of 
Tripoli will make any difference to the Italian emigration to 
the United States. Already the troops who have seen the 
country hate the sight of it, and long to return to Italy, the 
home of music, of sunshine, of laughter, and beautiful 
scenery. If ever a nation blundered into a useless under- 
taking the Italians have done so. Their increased trade 
with the country cannot repay them the vast cost of the 
undertaking. There are only about one million and a 
half poor wandering Arabs in the land, whose wants are 
simple and whose cash is scarce. No European has ever 
attempted to dwell in the interior. They have kept to the 
fringe of coast towns, which are already crowded. The size 
of these coast towns is the extent of the oases which surround 
them, for when the fringe of the desert is reached no man 
can live. Thus it cannot be maintained that the outlook 
for Italian emigration is very favourable. 

The question is now being continually asked, “ When 
will the war end?” No one can say when the Turkish 
Government will see fit to make peace and withdraw their 
handful of heroic soldiers from Tripoli. It is costing 
nothing to keep them there, and expenses on account of 
the war elsewhere are practically nil. On the other hand, 
Italy is spending vast sums in keeping her Fleet at 
sea and maintaining an Army over eighty thousand 
strong along the Tripolitan littoral. Therefore why should 
Turkey be in a hurry to let loose the Dove of Peace? At 
present she is holding on for an indemnity from Italy, and 
the moment the Italians are prepared to pay her price 
Turkey will be prepared to negotiate. That ends Turkish 
Suzerainty in Tripoli, but the Arabs still remain to be dealt 
with. A peace with Turkey is only a truce with them. For 
a time they will abandon the struggle and return to their 
tents for rest and refreshment, but a year or two hence 
they will be ripe and ready for another outing against the 
Infidel. That is the real tragedy of the Italian position. 
There can be no repose, because there is no finality in 
war when you are dealing with Arabs. The Turks have 
never conquered the country in the interior, and where the 
Turks have failed the Italians are very unlikely to succeed. 
Italy will have to maintain nearly fifty thousand men on the 
seaboard alone if she is going to preserve order, and if 
there is any serious reduction in the numbers of the 
various garrisons at Tripoli, Homs, Bengasi, Derna, and 
Bomba it will be a direct incentive to the Arabs to deliver 
fresh attacks. ' 

The conquest is a barren one, and the future is black 
indeed, not only in Tripoli but in Italy itself. The initial 
popularity of the war is gradually fading. The troops 
hate the country and the conscripts hate war. The finances 
of Italy cannot long stand the strain. She will have to 
resort to a foreign loan, and she can hardly hope to obtain 
advantageous terms. If peace is made with Turkey to-morrow 
the people of Italy will soon be clamouring for the return of 
the Army. They will be sadly disillusioned when they find 
the Army has to remain. Already steps have been taken 
to recruit a Colonial army which is destined to form the 
permanent garrison of Tripoli, but this force cannot be 
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raised and trained hastily, and until it is ready the conscript 
soldiers must hold their ground. Let us hope that peace is 
restored before the snows melt in the Balkans next Spring, 
for unless it is the conflagration in the Moslem world may 
spread until it assumes the most alarming proportions. 








THE DECLARATION OF LONDON 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZE COURT 
By R. J. Turner 


I neep scarcely say that in my contentions in your last issue 
on the subject of food supplies in relation to the powers of 
destruction by armed merchantmen I assumed that our 


Navy was in a position to contain the German Fleets, and . 


that we retained command of the sea. Otherwise, of course, 
any number of Declarations, or the non-existence of them, 
would not save us from ultimate submission. The exigen- 
cies of space also prevented my dealing with the moral effect 
upon the people of this country of the news of occasional 


captures of grain-ships, and of the material effect upon | 


prices. Weare not as a rule an emotional people, and not 
easily given over to panic. So that when it can be demon- 
straced that any possible captures would not appreciably 
affect the supply, and that in any case large extra quantities 
of wheat could be rushed in from all quarters before any 
deficiency could be felt, 1 venture to think that, in spite of 
the “ frantic Press,” we should retain our wits as well as our 
supremacy. Naturally, Declaration or no Declaration, we 
should expect prices to go up. 

- Underwriters are not shy in estimating war risks, ship- 
owners would see to it that extra freight should be forth- 
coming, and both sellers and buyers of grain would be 
tempted to increase their margin of profit. That the 
adoption of the Declaration of London, even with its “ base 
of supply” clause unamended, would unduly inflate insur- 
ance rates is an open question. 

It must be borne in mind that, in the event of this country 
being at war, there is nothing to prevent the enemy from 
declaring foodstuffs unconditional contraband both in British 
and neutral bottoms. Is an agreement in which the con- 
tracting parties lay down certain lines and undertake to 
abide by an international and presumably therefore an 
impartial decision likely to be a deterrent upon reckless 
destruction of food supplies or otherwise ? It has been argued 
that the mere reference to such a court after the event, with 
the possibility of only a monetary penalty if found against 
him, would simply be an incentive to a hard-pressed belli- 
gerent to destroy without mercy or restraint both his oppo- 
nent’s and neutral supplies. It may be so, but one cannot 
imagine serious statesmen putting their signatures to an 
agreement without conveying to the commanders of the 
forces employed copies of the covenant and appropriate 
instructions as to carrying out its conditions. It is surely 
reasonable therefore to argue that in case of war due regard 
will be paid to such orders, and that care will be taken not 
to infringe the-more prominent provisions of the agreement. 

..We know that treaties are made to be broken when. con- 
venient, but we must also recognise that on occasion they 
canbe kept—vide Morocco. In relation to war risks and 
high prices it might be as well to point out that, although 
in. niy previous article I put the carrying capacity of British 
tonnage as 50 per cent. of the whole, it is freely admitted 
that in the oversea trades the percentage of foodstuffs 
carried in British bottoms is nearer -75 per cent.,-so- that, 
assuming the Declaration to be in existence, the proportion of 
neatral captures would decline 50 per cent., and the quantity 
of foodstuffs at risk would be reduced to the equivalent of 





four and a half cargoes out of the total of eighteen probable 
captures, or something like three-quarters of a day’s supply 
for this country. 

Bearing in mind that as belligerents all tonnage under the 
British flag would be liable to capture, is it not going a little 
too far to assert that because under the Declaration neutral 
vessels will under certain conditions be liable to confiscation 
to the extent of only three-quarters of a day’s supply, not 
only will starvation ensue, but that huge prices and panic 
will prevail ? 

When we occupy the position of neutrals—and recent 
history proves that on the average we are more likely to 
be non-combatants than belligerents—the advantages of the 
Declaration are sufficiently obvious. 

As carriers of the largest share of the world’s goods it is 
open to any nation at war with another to issue all sorts of 
regulations as to contraband to the danger and embarrass- 
ment of our mercantile marine. 

Under the Declaration merchants and shipowners would at 
least know where they stood, and if they chose to run risks 
under the “ base of supply” clause they could always find 
financial protection at Lloyds. At present each country 
appoints its own prize-courts, and it is to these countries 
that Britishers must go to seek redress. The futility of such 
proceedings has been sufficiently illustrated by the cases of 
the Knight Commander and Oldhamia, where, in _ spite 
of the obvious justice of their claims, no compensation has 
been received. Is it to be asserted then that under an Inter- 
national Court where the accused country has only one vote 
out of fifteen we are to receive a less favourable verdict than 
at the hands of the Judges of the country at fault? The 
reply may be that it all depends upon the constitution of 
the larger tribunal, but on general principles I think it must 
be admitted that the participation in the trial of parties who 
are not directly interested in the dispute would tend to a 
fairer decision. 

Exception has been taken not only to the large number of 
the proposed Judges—fifteen—but to the fact that some of 
them would represent countries which have no seaboard, 
and are therefore not familiar with shipping matters. In 
regard to the latter contention, some one has asked, “ Is it 
necessary for a Judge to have killed his grandmother to 
qualify him to adjudicate at a murder trial ? ” 

Is not the allusion rather a reflection upon the ability of 
inland States to manage their own affairs, and an assump- 
tion that they do not possess any Judges capable of weighing 
the evidence, which would, of course, be supported by experts 
on both sides? Switzerland has been mentioned as a country 
which has no claim to have a voice in the settlement of 
marine affairs. One has recollections that the President of 
that essentially commercial country has been called upon 
before now to arbitrate on very important international 
disputes. Nor is it so very long ago that the party which 
makes compulsory service their aim went into raptures over 
the applicability of the Swiss system to this country. Is it 
too much to ask that a country which stands so high in 
our estimation should be admitted with a certain amount of 
confidence to a voice in international jurisprudence ? 

It is idle to assert that because such countries do not 
border the sea that therefore they can have no interest in or 
knowledge of its commerce. Not one of the most secluded 
countries on the globe could exist for any length of time 
without our ocean argosies which, while they may not 
appro ch their territories, are the medium of the enormous 
interchange of goods which filter through the frontiers of 
their and other countries. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that such states are very 
much interested indeed in the free passage of seaborne goods, 
and quite equal to supplying their share of jurists to discuss 
any questions involved in a breach of the Declaration to 
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which they would be parties ? Being in the happy position 
of not having to maintain fleets, their decision might be 
expected to be at least disinterested. 

We are further told that lobbyings and intrigues would 
be the order of the day, all apparently to be directed 
against this country—why, it is not quite clear. Do the 
business ways and methods of the Teuton so appeal to the 
smaller states as inevitably to sway their Judges in favour 
of Germany? Is it the British commercial traveller or the 
tourist with his well-lined pockets who is anathema to 
the Latin states? If favouritism is to be induced by gold 
or financial accommodation, is Berlin or London the greater 
friend to the needy ? If fear is to be the factor, barring one 
or two adjacent countries, is much attention likely to be 
paid to the clanking of the German sabre by countries 
nestling under the protection of the Eagle and separated 
from the frowning one by an ocean patrolled by the fleets of 
the Lion ? 

As to the number of Judges, years ago there was a famous 
puzzle known as “ The Fifteen,” the attempts to solve which 
were wont to give rise to much bitterness of spirit. Going 
further back we have the unhappy rising of the ‘15, so 
detrimental to the Stuart dynasty. Whether the memory 
of those mystic figures has unconsciously affected the 
attitude of our hereditary legislators or not, certainly a good 
deal of scorn has been poured upon the proposed fifteen 
Judges of the International Prize Court. Absurdly large, 
say the critics. Now when we come to reflect that for 
centuries the law-abiding Englishman has been content to 
surrender his destiny to the tender mercies of “ twelve good 
men and true,” and that at Quarter Sessions and Assizes 
just double this number are required in more serious cases 
to find a“ true bill,” it does seem a little inconsistent to 
object to what is after all a happy medium in numbers. 

Naturally we should all like English law to be the deciding 
factor in such disputes ; but why sigh for the unattainable ? 
We cannot enforce our wishes upon nations which obviously 
resent what they consider to be our desire to deprive them 
of their share of the’sunlight. Failing that, is it not a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reach an agreement which, if war 
must come, will at least minimise ifs effects upon our most 
vulnerable points—our over-sea trade and food-supplies ? 
It would almost seem, then, as if my Lords had been a little 
hasty in rejecting a measure which, while not affecting our 
strength as belligerents, would have vastly improved our 
position as neutrals and have paved the way to a better 

understanding among the nations of the world. 








DE OMNIBUS REBUS 
SOUND AND SENSE 


By Artuur MAcHEN 


“Tur love of sound for sense, the love of sense for sound are 
two of the undying passions of the world. In the 
sweet arbours of Cadence and of Rhyme—sometimes in the 
twilight of imagination, sometimes in the darkening woods 
of Thought—the lovers meet.” 

Thus an author who, strangely enough, desires to be 
obscure and unknown to the world at large, who writes and 
prints, but puts no name on his rare title-pages. And it 
seems to me that the quoted phrases, properly understood, 
furnish a most important key both to what is right and 
what is wrong; not only in Art but in Life. To make the 
meaning~ plainer -I-may~take another ~passage from the 
same writer. He speaks of the “intellectual supre- 


writers of to-day,” and defines the result of their work— 

most justly, as I think—as a dreadful shade that has 

come between God and the soul of man; he takes 

courage by assuring himself that in spite of the 

false prophets men still perceive the difference between 

“Home ” and “A house.” Here we have the repetition in 

concrete terms of the abstract axiom, and if we could see 

the truth of it, if we could grasp the eternal truth that 

sense without sound—without music—is not sense at all, 

but rather the most monstrous Nonsense, we might yet be 

saved, even though the hands of the clock quiver before the 

point of the irrevocable hour, though the bells are already 

resonant with mournful sounds in anticipation of the awful 

stroke of doom. 

For let us examine the sense of this profound phrase, 

distinguishing between “ home ” and “a house.” It is quite 

clear that while the unalterable heart of man desires the 
one, and ever will desire it, the whole force of the brilliant 
quacks who in most places now rule the world is endeavour- 
ing to give it the other. All of us, though we may not know 
it, are filled with a longing for that which the word home 
implies, and they offer us a commodious, well-ventilated, 
well-drained, six-roomed house in a southern suburb. 
Rates and taxes are reasonable—or so they say—the soil is 
gravel, and the facilities for getting into the City are superb, 
with very favourable terms for season-ticket holders. It is 
such things that the modern age affords us in a manner that 
surpasses everything that former times have done in this 
way; princes of old could not have commanded such an 
excellent system of drains or so pure a water-supply. Yes ; 
the “house” is here without doubt; and if it is not.over 
solid, that will not matter much, since we can easily move 
on to an even more desirable residence in a suburb with 
greater facilities of every kind. The “sense” is all right; 
but what has become of the “sound;” of that high music 
which condescended from its high place in the eternal 
heavenly choirs and came down to earth and made a material 
abode of bricks and mortar, or grey stone, or “ wattle and 
dab” into a priceless sacrament? That high sound, that 
happy, blessed melody is gone out, or is fast going out from 
all the earth; it is for the man of imagination to surmise 
what the world will be like when the last echoes of the 
supernal melody have died away; when “sense” reigns 
supreme, and there is silence all about the huge circle of the 
world. He who can make to his soul the image of this awful 
silence will have pictured the horror of great darkness for 
which there is no name; the horror of the Last Day; the 
silence that will fali before 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


“ Sepulchra” is well written; for in the hour of that silence 
there will be no living men, but merely hideous hosts of the 
already dead, dwelling in whited and “sanitated” tombs 
that they will call houses, gabbling to each other the 
abominable jargon of death and putrefaction. 

Sense without sound; the writer whom I have already 
quoted couples with the word “ home” those other words 
“husband,” “wife,” and “motherhood.” The wild boar 
from the woods who has broken into so many of our holy 
places, trodden down our fair vineyards, and defiled the 
sanctuaries of God in all regions of the earth, has been busy 
with the blessed things that these words veil and cover. 
Or rather I should say in this instance, not the wild boar 
from the woods, but the wild sow from the woods. 
The men have had their due share, certainly; they have 
done their best in plays, and books and speeches to silence 
the song and drive the heavenly descant away from earth. 
But when the work is done and there are neither husbands 





macy and the splendid courage of a certain school of 
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nor wives, but only male beasts and female beasts; when 
motherhood is known by some sensible name borrowed from 
the phrase-book of studgrooms and kennelmaids, the chief 
credit will be due to the gangs of horrible women who have 
for the last few years been suffered to outrage decency in 
our streets and public places. The last foray of these 
harridans was heralded by a speech or address by one 
of the principal offenders, which contained one of the 
most sacred phrases of the English Liturgy applied to the 
frantic furies that were to follow; let dishonour be given 
where dishonour is due. It is these women who, in the 
interludes between their public acts of violent and criminal 
mania, have done their best to defile the most sacred places 
of human nature, who, to use language which Kabbalists 
will fully understand, have broken down the glorious walls 
of Sion and laid waste the holy city Jerusalem. ‘“ With my 
body I thee worship.” Doll Tearsheet, with a stone in her 
hand in search of the vote, is going to put a stop to all that 
nonsense. That Divine love which moves the sun and the 
other stars, and makes the dull earth and the dull hearts of 
men thrill with the music of an unspeakable ecstasy, is 
being offered up a victim on the obscene altars of a hideous 
cultus ; the melody which enchants all things is to be made 
mute. There have always been sad processions of women 
in the streets of great cities; sad and pitiable indeed are 
those companies that come out at nightfall. For these 
sorrow ; for those horror without relief. There is no greater 
infamy conceivable than the making of the joy of the whole 
world into a loathsome prostitute. 

There are some striking passages in “ Among the Idol- 
makers,” a book recently published by Mr. Jacks, the editor 
of the Hibbert Journal, which have a bearing on the 
point under discussion. A certain professor is discussing a 
crank Settlement, and he points out that reason by itself— 
sense without sound—is the sure and fertile mother of every 
madness : — 


When people turn their backs on the unconscious instincts 
of the race, and begin to reason out their lives on an 
independent basis, they inevitably break out into a chaos 
of diversities. I'll undertake that among all the 
lunatics here assembled there is not one who could not 
present a stronger argument for his mode of life than you 
or I could for ours. Argument !—why, these fellows could 
argue the stars out of the sky. Have you never observed 
that whatever is off its balance invariably rests upon an 
argument; and the more lopsided it is the more logic it can 
always offer on its own behalf? Take the unspeak- 
able Polypwdist. Well, the only way todeal with him is to 
shoot him, as you wanted to do that afternoon: but refute 
him you cannot. Believe me, there’s only a single 
step, and that an inevitable step, from the life of Pure 
Reason to the life of Pure Insanity. 


The editor of the Hibbert Jowrnal will not be suspected of 
a wanton and foolish contempt for the reasoning process ; 
his witness then is valuable as relating to the question of 
sense and sound in general, and to the Suffragette arguments 
in particular. I once put in Tur AcApEMyY a case that 1 
thought wholly fantastic, a mere reductio ad absurdum. It 
told the story of an eminent “ freethinker” who suddenly 
perceived that all the arguments which he had used against 
religion were equally destructive when directed against the 
habits of eating and drinking. I never thought that so 
frantic a mania as this could be realised ; but two or three 
years after the article was printed I saw to my astonishment 
and delight that an eminent Professor was questioning the 
reasonableness of eating anything. He had consented, he 
said, to break a long fast; but only by the urgent and 
imperative command of his doctor. Itis as Mr. Jacks has it ; 
the greaterthe lunacy thegreaterthe show of argument. There 
was once a man who had grasped the undeniable truth that the 





microscope is an instrument which magnifies the seeing 
power and enables us to view objects more clearly and more 
truly than is possible with the unaided eye. So he had a 
powerful pair of microscopes fitted to both his eyes, and by 
their aid obtained quite a new view of Turner’s pictures, the 
heavenly bodies, and the external universe generally. He 
pointed out that now for the first time man saw the world 
as it really was, not as it had been imagined to be by poets, 
dreamers, and madmen; and it seemed very difficult to 
oppose his reasoning. Indeed, his description of the surface 
of the Turner picture as seen through his invention was 
verifiable truth ; there was no getting over that. If people 
were so wedded to their illusions as to forswear the truth, 
refuse to wear the glasses, and persist in saying that the 
picture was a work of supreme beauty—why, that was their 
look out. 

Such is the way of sense without sound, of those who, like 
the late Mr. Herbert Spencer, have useful little contrivances 
which they stuff into their ears so that no faintest echoes of 
the inexpressive nuptial song may ever reach their sorry 
souls. The world is now full of these men; nowhere is 
there a refuge from them. Even in church they rise up, 
and, instead of declaring the Holy Mysteries, they preach 
about L.C.C. tramways, “this progressive age,” and the 
struggle between capital and labour—comfort on earth, good 
drains for men. 

Such is their message, and when they speak of Paradise 
they mean the Garden City at Golder’s-green. 








THE STORY OF EMMA, LADY 
HAMILTON—1.* 


By Frank Harris 


Mrs. Franxkav’s first book, “ Dr. Phillips,” created a sensa- 
tion over twenty years ago, and several of her later novels— 
notably “The Sphinx’s Lawyer” and “ Pigs in Clover "— 
are even better than “ Dr. Phillips.” It is ten years since her 
history of “ Eighteenth Century Coloured Prints” was pub- 
lished ; it is now the authority on the subject, and has esta- 
blished a new scale of values in this art. Her “Life of James 
and William Ward” is the complement and crown of her work 
on English coloured prints: the two books are classics on 
the subject. It is, however, as a novelist that Mrs. Frankau 
would wish to be judged; but before deciding hastily on her 
fiction let us study her sumptuous portrait of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. 

In this book Julia Frankau gives us at length her full 
measure ; it is undoubtedly the ripest and best work of the 
greatest woman-writer now living in England. This judg- 
ment may provoke a certain opposition. Some will think of 
Olive Schreiner in comparison, others of Mrs. Meynell ; but 
Olive Schreiner has nothing to her credit except the unfor- 
gettable “Story of an African Farm,” and Mrs. Meynell 
in these latter days has treated the laurel wreath of poetry 
with a certain disdain. 

This book has brought me to admiring wonder again and 
again. Emma Cadogan, or Hart, better known as Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, is a great and interesting historical subject, 
and Mrs. Frankau has made a superb portrait of her. In a 
couple of hundred pages devoted to the history of Nelson's 
love she has brought before us the soul of an extraordinary 
woman with such vivid realism that we now know Emma's 





* The Story of Emma, Lady Hamilton. By Julia Frankau. 
(Macmillan and Co. 30 guineas.) 
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mind and temperament as Romney or Reynolds knew her 
sweet face and form. 

The proof that the work is of the best is almost self- 
evident. It is astonishingly sincere, as all great work must 
be, and at the same time it leaves on the reader an impression 
of pathetic beauty ; it is a part of 


The sweet sad music of humanity. 


Mrs. Frankau tells us Emma's simple and pitiful life-story 
from her birth as a love-child in a little three-roomed 
cottage near Hawarden to her ignominious death in Calais ; 
it is all set forth here with perfect frankness and flawless 
proportion. We see the pretty child, with red-gold ringlets 
and violet eyes, catching the notice of Mr. Romney when 
she was only serving as a little nurse-girl; we follow her to 
London, and assist breathlessly at her long struggle to keep 
her virtue for love’s deflowering ; we sympathise with her 
efforts and mourn her pitiful failure; she bore a girl-child 
to a man whom she could neither like nor respect. 

Then comes the great tragedy of Emma's life. The 
generous, passionate, sensitive girl fell in love with a hide- 
bound Philistine prig, Mr. Charles Greville, who tried to 
teach her to write and speak English correstly. The girl 
gave her very soul in utter devotion, the man in return 
played schoolmaster. Mrs. Frankau must tell the story :— 


Whatever Mr. Greville had intended when he took Emma 
under his protection, she quickly became so much to his 
taste that he set to work to make her more so. His. cold. 
ness needed a mistress less than his priggishness desired 
a pupil. Having become enamoured—although perhaps 
unconsciously—by the girl's simplicity and ignorant sponta- 
neity, he set himself to destroy both. Finding unexpectedly 
in his possession a rare gem, nothing would serve but that 
it should be cut and polished to conventional pattern. The 
cutting and polishing became a hobby with him. Emma 
must have music-masters and dancing-masters, and he 
himself would give her lessons in English and spelling. These 
last were not very successful, for even Mr. Greville found it 
difficult to maintain an attitude both critical and exacting when 
Emma’s curls brushed his cheek in her anxiety to follow 
what he was writing for her benefit, and her blue pleading, 
or laughing eyes assured him that she would rather sit on 
her Greville’s knee than be lectured by him as to when to 
use the big, and when the small i. Emma applied herself 
to all her other studies with assiduity and application ; she 
truly had the ambition to improve and to make herself 
more worthy. But study with Mr. Greville she could not, 
because the true love he had excited in her, the first and 
only love of poor Emma’s misspent life, hungered for a 
larger expression of it than he was capable of giving. She 
was for ever wooing him, wistfully or gaily, as his somewhat 
perverse humour suggested. She obeyed his slightest 
wishes, strove to reach to his demands on her understanding, 
mistook his coldness for dignity, his lack of passion for 
an aristocratic self-restraint, his vanity for noble pride, his 
narrow jealousy for a fine exclusiveness. She lavished on 
this gentleman, who used both her and her mother as 
servants to his appetites, a generous wealth of childish 
adoration and womanly warmth; she would fawn on him 
for the favour of a caress, her liveliness leapt to his approval, 
her gaiety attuned itself to his mood; she would dance for 
him, sing for him, dress for him, live for him. And all of 
this because she was instinctively a lover, the true feminine 
of the word, humble and generous, uncalculating in her 


gifts, grateful for the smallest favours, and sedulous in 
deserving them. 


Emma was so delightful, her love so enthralling and so 
humble that she almost won her pedagogue :— 


She does not. wish for much society (Greville wrote 
to a correspondent), but to retain two or three creditable 
acquaintances in the neighbourhood; she has avoided every 
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appearance of giddiness, and prides herself on the neatness 
of her person and the good order of her house; these are 
habits both comfortable and convenient to me. She has 
vanity, and likes admiration; but she connects it so much 
with her desire of appearing prudent that she is more 
pleased with accidental admiration than that of crowds that 
now distress her. In short, this habit is not a cuprice, but 
is easily to be continued ‘ 


Mrs. Frankau comments on this :— 


Mr. Greville had reason indeed to congratulate both his 
pupil and himself upon the transformation she was so 
diligently achieving. It might have proved permanent, 
and this history never have been written, had he continued 
his kindness to her, been less captious, less critical, and, in 
the end, less suspicious. Docile and obedient for 
six days in the week,on the seventh Emma would some- 
times break out into an outburst of petulance and capricious- 
ness, or childlike ebullition of emotionalism, which was the 
very opposite of that steadiness of mind which Greville 
inculcated both in theory and by his own practice. 

She would repent quickly, and plead or coax for pardon. 
But Charles Greville pardoned with difficulty. His state 
and dignity demanded there should be no occasion. 


About this time Mr. Charles Greville wished Emma to 
be painted, and, quick with loyalty, she immediately thought 


| of Mr. Romney. Greville finally yielded to her entreaties, 


and took her to Romney, and the two became fast friends. 
Romney painted her in fifty different costumes and in every 
conceivable character: helped by passionate admiration, he 
was able to sustain comparison in this instance even with 
Sir Joshua. His portraits of Emma are not only the best 
he ever painted, but are among the most pleasing and popular 
in British art. His superb model almost succeeded in 
making Romney a great artist. It was assuredly no fault 
of hers if he fell short of the highest. Coming into the 
studio one day unexpectedly Greville found her posing for 
a nude. The prig of course chastised her with eyes and 
tongue with foul suspicion, till Emma burst into tears. She 
had consented to pose out of natural vanity and to please 
Mr. Romney, and Mr. Romney defended his model and 
himself vigorously. He was an artist, he declared, and all 
Emma’s love was given to Greville. It was monstrous to 
make a crime of an artist’s love of the beautiful or of a 
pretty woman’s kindness. The incident reveals the soul of 
all three, and Mrs. Frankau has told it perfectly. 


The whole book is the story of a woman’s generosity 
and sweet yieldingness and of man’s ignoble selfishness. 
Greville is all frozen mud, and the more one knows of him 
the worse he gets. He had an uncle, Sir William Hamilton, 
a man of about sixty, from whom he had expectations. He 
introduced Sir William to Emma, and as soon as he saw that 
his uncle had teken a fancy to her he fostered his folly in 
order to make money out of it. In spite of all her entreaties, 
he sold Emma to Sir William Hamilton, and induced her to 
go to Naples to him, assuring her that he would come there 
to her. As soon as he got her into his uncle’s house at Naples 
he left her to her fate, and refused even to answer any of her 
piteous letters. Again-and again she appealed to him ; one 
word of affection from her Greville would keep her faithful 
and true, but she got no word. The inevitable happened ; 
she became Sir William Hamilton’s mistress. The gay 
Court of Naples was the very place for Emma—her natural 
miliew. She began to cultivate her voice, and soon won 
admiration as a singer; she danced to perfection, and 
invented her famous “attitudes,” posing now in one 
character, now in another, to the delight of the whole Court 
and the nobility. The King fell madly in love with her; she 
defended herself by telling the Queen, and thereby won 
Maria Carolina’s gratitude and affection. 
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REVIEWS 


A POET OF THE AFTERGLOW 


The Collected Poems of Edmund Gosse. 
5s. net.) 


(Heinemann. 


Portic genius might be described as largely a matter of 
vision. Where there is no vision the poet perishes, if, indeed, 
he ever had existence qua poet. What we rather glibly 
term “inspiration” is in reality his seer’s ecstasy, when 
he so finds himself at one with the infinite and the 
absolute that the very heart of things mysterious enough 
in their outward semblance is laid bare to him. He 
himself in such mood becomes, as it were, a universal 
instrument, so that, though the experience that prompts 
his song be personal, the expression of his emotion is 
rather that of Man than that of a man. He has come, 
through his experience, into touch with that central flame 
which, like the fiery pillar in Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ She,” 
kindles the spirit. So the sovereign poet is he to whom this 
esctasy is most natural and habitual; who lives, as Emerson 
would express it, in most uninterrupted communion with the 
Over-soul. But such a poet is born but once in many 
generations, and happy is he who with any frequency leaps 
at the touch of the living flame. Some there are who 
experience that touch only at rare intervals, but so long as 
the experience is there the jealous title of poet cannot be 
denied. Nor is he of necessity poet alone in his unique 
moment of ecstasy. No man can enjoy the poet’s supreme 
vision even once only and not live many a day under its 
spell. So long as the sensation of that mystic touch lingers 
with him, he is as one who walks in the dim fields of dream, 
wherein the trees are interlaced in fantastic patterns of 
delight, and the dewy sward is an enchantment of gossamer 
and jewels. 


Now this seems best to interpret Mr. Gosse. He himself 
is far too modest to lay claim to the laurel of the sovereign 
poet—almost too much so toassume the style of poet at all. 
His touch with the vital flame, he would be the first wist- 
fully to admit, has been all too rare. But he has made the 
most of the ineffable moment, and has lived much and 
lingeringly in its afterglow. There is plain evidence of both 
in this volume—very little, indeed, that is without their 
range; and if he sings most frequently as the poet of the 
afterglow it is not to be laid to his charge, nor are those 
songs to be denied the appellation of sincere and charming 
poetry. Weare sharing the rare, breathless experience in a 
few stanzas of “Inthe Bay,” wherein Mr. Gosse’s joy of 
the sea becomes vocal; in the poem “Love, flooding all the 
creeks of my dry soul,” which at times has an almost 
Shakespearean suggestion ; in the fine sonnet which is headed 
“Space to Breathe, though Short Soever;” and in the 
lyric “April Once More,” of which we quote the last 
stanza :— 


When winter shared my hapless plight, 
I bound my heart in frost 

There was no wealth to vex my sight 
With treasure it had lost ; 

But oh! the buds, the scent, the song, 
The agonising blue— 

They teach my hopeless heart to long 

For you! 


But it is the poet of the afterglow, bathing in the reflex of 
the swift, glorious revelation, who weaves with such artistry 
the tissues of vivid colour, glowing with gems and exotic 
flowers, that adorn these pages in such profusion ;— 





Beneath her wings of lilac dim, in robes of blue, — 
The Empress sings a wordless hymn that thrills her bower ; 
My trance unweaves, and winds, and shreds, and weaves anew 
Dark bronze, bright leaves, pure silken threads, in triple 
flower. 


Those are the lines of a poet who has seen the immortal 
beauty, and who now fashions beautiful dreams out of the 
memory. 

A skilled artificer Mr. Gosse frequently shows himself, but 
that is not all his equipment. The poet is sometimes the 
maker, but he is also the worshipper, and Mr. Gosse has 
never blushed to stand and admire the work of the muse in 
other poets, as the verses to Rossetti, to Ibsen, and to Mr. 
Austin Dobson, the lines dedicated to Mr. Arthur Symons, 
and not least the poem which so fittingly rounds off this 
collection, abundantly manifest. Perhaps this modest and 
generous appreciativeness accounts for something of his own 
rarity of lyric mood, for a poet may worship at the portals 
of the temple where others’ trophies hang, until he cannot 
hear the summons which invites him within. 


But when all has been said, we do not doubt, as in his 
self-depreciatory fashion Mr. Gosse is tempted to do, that 
this volume will yet find an appreciative public. The rather 
plaintive reflection in the preface that “there is nothing in 
which fashion alters so rapidly as it does in poetry,” is only 
partly true, but it gives us the key to Mr. Gosse’s limitation. 
Whenever the poet is touched by that vital flame all such 
ephemeral considerations as fashion vanish; he speaks in 
that sublime yet common tongue which is understood of all 
men in all ages. It is only in the soft crepuscule of the 
departing or half-sensed thrill that the man individual and 
limited by his age has, it were, leisure and conscious effort 
to shape his song, and then, inevitably, the marks of 
changing time will be left upon it. What is not least 
remarkable is that Mr. Gosse’s “ Epilogue,” evidently new- 
born, proves that even yet, in the days of “ russet and 
silver,” when he can calmly survey his poet’s life-work and 
acknowledge in it the features of an age outpaced, he is not 
a stranger to the central flame. We quote one poem in con- 
clusion :— 

Before my tale of days is told, 
O may I watch, on reverent knees, 
The Unknown Beauty once unfold 
The magic of her mysteries ! 


Before I die, O may I see, 

Clasp’d in her violet girdle, Spring ; 
May April breezes blow to me 

Songs that the youngest poets sing ! 


New arts, new raptures, new desires 
Will stir the new-born souls of men ; 

New fingers smite new-fashioned lyres, 
And oh! may I be listening then. 


Nay, humbly, shrinkingly, in dread 

Of fires too splendid to be borne,— 
In expectation lest my head 

Be from its Orphic shoulders torn,— 


I wait, till, down the Eastern sky 
Muses, like Meenads in a throng, 
Sweep my decayed traditions by, 
In startling tones of unknown song. 


So, to my days’ extremity, 
May I, in patience infinite, 

Attend the beauty that must be, 
And though it slay me, welcome it. 


It is doubtful whether the whole volume contains anything 
truer to the poetic ideal than this. 
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THE RUSSIAN PROPHET 


Tolstoi. By Romain Rowtanp. Translated by Brrnarp 
Mitt. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


In the Days of Sexfdom, and Other Stories. By Leo Totsrot. 
Translated by Louise and Aytmer Mavupr. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.) 


Att who wish to understand the gradual development of 
the character of Tolstoi, and the startling changes in the 
life of that extraordinary man from youth to old age, would 
do well to read this compact little work of Romain Rolland, 
written with that lucidity so peculiar to the French writers. 
Its chief interest lies in the fact that it reveals the soul of 
Tolstoi, not only reflected in his various literary produc- 
tions, but in his social, religious, and political activity. It 
is the more valuable because it is truthfully and conscien- 
tiously written; the Tolstoi in these pages is the real 
Tolstoi, whom I learnt to know so intimately at Yasnaja 
Poljana during the terrible famine of 1891-2, when, thanks 
to his energy and great unselfishness, so many thousands of 
peasants were saved from starvation and death. In this 
work we get an insight into the mind of a modern prophet, 
who did not flinch from telling the truth to all men of every 
degree, from the Czar to the humblest peasant. 

Tolstoi, who never spared himself, did not spare others in 
his denunciations of their shortcomings and wrongdoing. 
Though all the world were silent he would speak, let the 
consequences be what they may; for Tolstoi, who so often 
looked death in the face in the guise of war, plague, pesti- 
lence, famine, and disease, feared nothing. No man was 
ever more conscious of his shortcomings than Tolstoi, or 
so bitterly repented them. The publicans and the sinners, 
the convict and the thief on the cross were all to him 
“brothers” in sin and suffering; but for the Pharisee and 
the liar he had no sympathy. Through all the wickedness, 
arrogance, and violence of his early life we continually hear 
the cry, though at times it is almost inarticulate, “ Lord 
have mercy on me a sinner.” In this consciousness of his 
own shortcomings Tolstoi is so thoroughly Russian. Amid 
stirring scenes of violence in the Caucasus, in the blood- 
sprinkled bastions of Sebastopol, amid the soul-killing 
worldliness and licentiousness of St. Petersburg “high 
life” the still small voice was not dead within him, but only 
slept until its great awakening in after years, when, like 
Peter, he cursed himself for his frailty. In his grand life 
of stress and trouble we seem to see our own petty lives 
reflected, as a great lake mirrors all the smaller objects 
around it. 

In the first pages of this work we have an insight into 
Tolstoi’s intense love for his favourite brother Nicolas, whose 
bust I saw in Tolstoi’s study at Yasnaja Poljana. This 
almost superhaman love was in later years extended to all 
suffering humanity. If Tolstoi wept tears of blood for the 
“crimes” of his past life, in his last moments the uppermost 
thought in his mind was compassion for his fellow-creatures. 
“There are many millions of human beings on earth,” he 
exclaimed, “ who are suffering; why did you think only of 
me?” ‘This self-effacement was one of his most marked 
characteristics. In Tolstoi we know not what to admire 
most—his great heart or his great genius, for both are out 
of the common. 

In Rolland’s work we see before us the gradual changes in 
Tolstoi’s character—how “the grain of mustard-seed ” 
planted in his youth gradually grew in strength as his 
passions decreased in violence, and how his consistent 
adherence to the teachings of Christianity, or what he 
regarded as such, gradually brought him into conflict with 





his dear but more worldly-minded wife, his friends, his 
family, and afterwards with the police, the officials, and the 
priests of the Orthodox Church. 

Before studying the more ambitious work of Aylmer 
Maude’s “ The Life of Tolstoi,” the would-be student of the 
great novelist would do well to peruse the 250 pages of this 
highly interesting volume, for in them we can rapidly and 
effectually rid ourselves of many erroneous views. Take 
Tolstoi’s supposed antipathy to music as an example. The 
fact is that he was passionately fond of music, but dreaded 
its influence over him, just as some men love and at the same 
time fear a beautiful woman. I shall never forget Tolstoi 
asking me to sing to him, although my voice was but ordinary 
and only partially trained. It was really the abuse of music 
he feared rather than music itself. Tschaikoffsky’s music had 
such power over him that he would sometimes weep like a 
child when it was played to him. Such a complex soul is 
not easily understood. 

In early years art was everything to Tolstoi, and even, as 
he himself confesses, “he would sooner be famous than 
virtuous!” But in later life literary fame, or form, or 
style had few charms for him. What were these minor 
matters when thousands of his fellow-countrymen were 
dying in darkness and ignorance around him! His message 
to humanity came first. He ceased to try to please ‘the 
thousands by well-turned phrases; in his fearless hand the 
pen became a weapon even more terrible than a two-edged 
sword. Inthe words of Rolland, he became a “hunter of 
lies,” and spent his remaining years in telling the world 
what he thought of it, like Sir Walter Raleigh before his 
death, without fear of the consequences. We may say of 
Tolstoi what Ben Jonson said of a still greater genius, but 
not a greater man: “He was not for an age, but for all 
time.” Not on account of his great works, some of which 
will perish, but mainly on account of his enormous courage, 
his sincerity, and his intense love of humanity, which made 
him the brother of all mankind. This work, which contains 
some errors in the English rendering of Russian words, 
would have been still better had it been translated direct 
from the Russian and not from the French; but so long as 
publishers will persist in giving us Russian works through 
the medium of foreign languages these errors are more or 
less unavoidable. 

In the second volume before us “Ivan Ivanovitch,” the 
typical Russian peasant, is drawn with that conscientious 
exactitude for which Tolstoi was famous, Although some 
of these stories relate to the days when the Russian peasants 
were serfs, 75 per cent. of what Tolstoi describes is appli- 
cable to the life of millions of the peasantry in Russia of our 
time. The description of the meeting of the Mir, or Com- 
munal Council, is a picture of scenes that are continually 
occurring. Tolstoi compares one of the peasant speakers to 
Palmerston, whom he probably heard during his brief stay 
in England. The eloquence of these ignorant peasants is 
astonishing. A torrent of words flows from their lips, and 
speeches abounding in metaphors and proverbs—interlarded 
with quotations from the Bible—are of common occurrence. 
To understand the soul of a simple Russian peasant one 
could not do better than read the first story concerning a 
Russian moujik—drunken, superstitious, mendacious, lazy, 
thieving ; but with all these reprehensible qualities affec- 
tionate, grateful, and capable of much good when treated as 
a human being. He and his fellow-peasants are depicted 
with remarkable detail; they are so human, so full of good 
qualities, that, notwithstanding their humble station in life, 
one cannot help feeling interested. With only one fur sheep- 
skin-coat among half a dozen of them huddled together, they 
are, despite all their poverty, deserving of the interest which 
Tolstoi bestows on them. The great artist is so conscientious 
that he describes an ignorant peasant-woman with all that 
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fidelity, skill, and care which another wri‘er might bestow 
on some grand lady of the aristocracy. So long as his 
creations are human beings with hopes, passions, and aspira- 
tions, that is sufficient for Tolstoi. Terrible descriptions of 
the sufferings of the Russian people have we in this single 
volume—yet not a word too much, but everything depicted 
with the delicate, certain touch of a master. 

In “Why: a Story of the Polish Rebellion,” we get an 
insight into the long-drawn-out suffering of the Poles; the 
fearful punishments they were subjected to in the Russian 
Army, especially in the days of Nicholas, when for com- 
paratively small offences they were frequently flogged to 
death. All through this graphic narrative of a Polish 
patriot suffering for his country we hear Tolstoi indignantly 
inveighing against the brutality, stupidity, and barbarity of 
his countrymen. Why should they act thus ? he is con- 
tinually asking. Is it really necessary? Not only is the 
unfortunate Polish patriot described with truthfulness and 
sympathy, but also the loyal Cossack who, after handing his 
prisoners to the authorities, according to his oath, endeavours 
to drown his remorse and sorrow in vodki. Were it not for 
vodki how many persons would go mad in the Czar’s 
Empire? For in vodki is stupefaction and oblivion for a 
season. In “ Strawberries ” Tolstoi slyly and good-naturedly 
satirises the Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, and Revolu- 
tionaries in search of their various Utopias. One has only 
to read between the lines to perceive that Tolstoi entertains 
no sympathy for revolutionists and those who wish to intro- 
duce a constitutional form of government ; for as an aristocrat 
he believed that exchanging the aristocracy for representa- 
tives of the people was but a change of masters, and a poor 
one. 

This work, as with most of the novels translated by Louise 
and Aylmer Mande, is rendered into English with the 
greatest care. The translators’ intimate connection with 
Tolstoi and their long residence in Russia make them ideally 
fitted for this task. 

W. Barnes STevent. 





THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ROME 


The Religious Experience of the Roman People. By W. 
Warve Fow er, M.A., D.Litt. (Macmillan and Co. 
12s. net.) 


THE more profound study of history clearly shows that 
religion is indispensable to human life. From an idealistic 
standpoint religious strife must seem an anomaly. But the 
fact remains that great catastrophes, far-reaching changes, 
the fate of nations, have often depended on religious questions. 
The history of any great people is incomplete without a 
careful inquiry into and a judicial estimate of their religious 
experience. This is the aim of Dr. Warde Fowler’s admir- 
able and exhaustive work in these Gifford Lectures for 
1909-10, a valuable sequel to the learned lectures for 1904-6, 
by Dr. Adam, entitled “The Religious Teachers of Greece.” 
In their definitions of religion both writers postulate the exist- 
ence of God —of a supernatural Power higher than man. 
Dr. Fowler adopts a definition by Ira W. Howerth in the 
“International Journal of Ethics” (1903), that “Religion 
is the effective desire to be in right relation to the 
Power manifesting itself in the universe.” This defini- 
tion suggests chiefly that nervous anxiety of mankind 
which produced all the one-sided terrorism manifest in 
religion in its more undeveloped state. Even though it 
may include the idea of duty, higher religion is surely 
something more than a state of alarm. Dr. Adam con- 
sidered that the foundation on which religion everywhere 
rests is “ man’s consciousness of dependence on a personality 
higher than his own”—Homer’s ravreg 8 Oewv yxaréove’ 





av@pwro. This brings us nearer that magnificent concep- 
tion of Christianity, the Fatherhood of God, and the inter- 
relation of love. The words “effective desire ” seem to us 
the weak part of Howerth’s definition. Be that as it may, 
it exactly covers the germ motive of Pantheism, and of the 
earlier Roman idea. 

Starting from this point, Dr. Fowler devotes several 
lectures to showing that the earlier history of Roman 
religion is the elaborate arrangement of the rules and 
methods deemed necessary to maintain right relations 
with supernatural Power. On the threshold of religion 
stands magic, which, strictly speaking, is not religion, but a 
mechanical dealing with imaginary occult spells or charms— 
for example, to cure diseases, to ward off evils, or to work 
vengeance. The Roman State religion gave no encouragement 
to magic, though magic was privately practised, as even tothis 
day in Christian countries —witness the “ white wizards” of 
Cornwall ; sticking pins into waxen figures of enemies; the 
use of key and Bible, and of numerous charms, including 
mascots. Primitive religion began with the family, and was 
largely based on nervous fear of evil spirits. Dr. Fowler 
even gives “anxiety” as one rendering of religio, and 
instances the house door as a dangerous point requiring 
propitiatory attention as the means of ingress for evil spirits. 
In peaceful family life there is a gradual advance to a 
higher idea of the supernatural, and the development appears 
of “an orderly round of sacrifice and prayer, which is per- 
formed daily within the house, and within the boundary of 
the land.” Dr. Fowler carefully elaborates the conditions 
of this growth of propitiatory sacrifice, and points out that 
“this stage of settlement and routine was the first great 
revolution in the religious experience of the Romans, and 
supplied the basis of their national character.” 

In the examination of the remarkable Kalendar of Numa, 
“our earliest religious document, and of the Ritual of the 
Jus Divinum, Dr. Fowler finds the organisation of a city- 
State religion ;” “the second revolution, and far the most 
important as a factor in Roman history.” Here he notes a 
wide difference from Jewish State religion, which authorita- 
tively appealed to the mind and will of the individual. But 
the Roman State religion left individual piety pretty much 
to itself. The citizen’s “obligatory part in the religious 
ritual of the State was simply nil. He gave a passive con- 
currence to all that was done, to the management of public 
religious duties by a trained official priesthood. Religion, 
being thus made a mere official department, had naturally 
little effect on moral life.” Yet here Dr. Fowler points out 
the “ remarkable fact that the decay of the State religion 
was coincident, in the last two centuries B.c., with the decay 
of the family life and virtues.” In the second part of 
this book Dr. Fowler shows the effects produced in 
Rome by the arrival of new cults, the gradual absorption 
of the curious Sibylline influence, and the conflict with the 
new ideas of religion and morals which came from other 
countries. 

The story is a long one, and leads to a very interesting 
chapter in conclusion on the advent of Christianity into the 
Roman world. It came upon “ the paralysis or hypnotism 
of the old religion of the State,” and yet it found in stoicism 
and mysticism, in literature and in philosophy, certain 
elements of a higher religious preparation. With Chris- 
tianity the old word religio takes on a new meaning. It is 
no longer “awe only, or cult only, but a mental devotion 
capable of building up character ”’—a religion of individual as 
well as of corporate prayer, worship, and communion with 
God, instead of a religion of perfunctory official ceremonies. 
Dr. Fowler’s learned and laborious work is an invaluable 
help to a better knowledge of Roman history and generally 
to the study of comparative religion. It should certainly 
become a standard book of reference. 
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AN INDIAN SCOURGE 


Malaria in the Punjab. Scientific Memoir. By Masor S. R. 
CuristopHers, I.M.S. (Calcutta: Superintendent of 
Government Printing. 3s.) 


In India “fevers ” account for two-thirds of the 30°6 annual 
average death-rate per mille, and the greater proportion of 
the fever deaths are attributable to malaria, which lowers 
natural resistance to other diseases or entirely complicates 
them. There is therefore no subject of greater importance 
connected with the sanitation of the country. This memoir 
is valuable as embodying the outcome of a scientific inquiry 
held by a special officer after the outbreak of epidemic 
malaria in the autumn of 1908, which occurred in the 
Punjab, an area almost equal to Great Britain, and contain- 
ing a population of twenty millions—a malarious tract with 
a higher death-rate from fever than most parts of India. 
The malaria is manifested in two ways—namely, as endemic, 
and as autumnal epidemic, or fulminant, malaria. Why this 
particular epithet is chosen to denote the character of this 
type of malarial manifestation is not clearly stated ; it may 
have some meaning in science which does notappear. Such 
was the epidemic of 1908. Epidemic malaria attacks most 
severely those communities which already show a high 
degree of endemic malaria : its most salient features are the 
excessive mortality and its conspicuously infantile character. 
Urban areas suffer equally with, even sometimes more 
than, rural areas. The highest figures of very severe mani- 
festations of the epidemic malaria seem to depend entirely 
on floods, but to reach a certain intensity apart from the 
floods. The exact mechanism of epidemic causation is still 
unknown. But the epidemic condition appears to be due to an 
excessive seasonal increase of the normal parasite rate. Low 
water-logged areas are especially susceptible to epidemic 
conditions. The modern great canal systems of the Punjab 
are said to have no distinct influence upon malaria of this 
kind, though it is possible that neglected canal irrigation, 
with extensive local floodings, may have had very serious 
effects in the past. 

The diffusion of malaria by mosquitoes is well established: 
one heavily-infected mosquito may inject more sporozoites 
at each bite than a hundred only scantily infected. The 
large number of species of anopheles found, and especially 
the large number of the common species to be found at any 
oue place in the Punjab, have been observed. Though they 
breed apparently all through the year, it is within a few 
weeks after the first fall of monsoon rain that they are found 
breeding in the utmost profusion everywhere, and instead 
of the larvew being confined chiefly to large collections of 
water, such as tanks and sluggish, weed-grown channels, they 
are now found in every situation where water remains any 
length of time ; the breeding-places may thus be classified as 
permanent and temporary. 

All the factors connected with epidemic malaria, such as 
the physical features of the country, the conditions in towns 
and rural areas, the determining causes (including spleen, 
scarcity, and prices), the relations to rainfall and tempera- 
ture, the human factor, and many other points have been 
scientifically investigated, and the results formulated. The 
two factors rainfall and scarcity are pronounced to be 
the determining causes of the Punjab epidemic malaria. 
The inquiry did not extend to an elaborate discussion of the 
best methods of prophylaxis, or protection, against malaria, 
and for practical purposes this should now be undertaken. 
It is admitted that for a reduction of the endemic malaria, 
common in a high degree to almost all rural populations in 
the Punjab, further knowledge is required of the conditions 
influencing it, both as regards measures in the nature of 





drainage or of quinine prophylaxis. The removal or pre- 
vention of flood-water should be the first step in the sanita- 
tion of a rural tract. As severe epidemic malaria follows 
flooding, the most energetic anti-mosquito campaign can 
influence but little the vast mortality which may occur ar; - 
where any year. Until drainage can be instituted recourse 
can only be had to quinine as a prophylactic. This remedy 
has long been a matter of common knowledge. 

This memoir should be widely distributed, and where the 
inquiry stopped short it should be completed. Though the 
memoir is avowedly scientific, it might well have included 
an explanation of the results to make it more intelligible to 
the general reader. Malaria is not limited to the Punjab. 





BAGSHOT—OPTIMIST 


The Comments of Bagshot. Second Series. 
Srenpver. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By J. A. 


Wiss, humorous, kindly “Bagshot” has made his second 
appearance in book form under the editorship of his friend 
Mr. Spender, and it is distinctly pleasant to dip again into 
his chequered pages, to read his opinions, to laugh at his sly 
sarcasm, and sometimes to disagree with him. We enjoyed 
the “Comments” when they first began to appear in the 
Westminster Gazette and afforded Punch the opportunity of 
making merry over them as “ The Counsels of Buckshot,” 
and for the sake of those who are unacquainted with the 
genial commentator we will take a few piquant observations 
almost at random, merely noting that there is much more of 
the same, or even of better, quality in the book itself. 

Bagshot seemed to write to his friends on every subject 
under the sun, but the best of it is that he always had some- 
thing to say. “If you are worth anything,” he remarks, 
“people will be angry with you, and you will do things to 
make them angry. I never knew anybody worth anything 
who didn’t make people angry, and especially the people 
they like best. Friendships which can’t stand anger are no 
friendships at all. . Enmity and anger are two 
entirely different things.” On another page he hits the 
mark admirably when discussing the question of “ knowing 
when to stop: "— 


An inordinate part of every one’s life is consumed in 
formal civilities to uncongenial persons which cannot be 
ended without quarrels or pursued without boredom. To 
save yourself from these without inflicting pain or attracting 
attention is one of the greatest of the social arts. 

The artist who earns his bread by work which is his daily 
delight is the supreme type of happiness in work. If he 
might add to it happiness in love, his would be the ideal 
existence. The Providence which equalises our lot, how- 
ever, seems tc have invented the artistic temperament in 
order to blight this felicity. 


In a later chapter he diverges to politics. Naturally, 
here we cannot always agree with his sometimes rather 
sententious pronouncements ; but if we get angry with him 
now and then we remember his own acute remark, and 
admit freely that he is worth getting angry with. On 
speaking in Parliament he says: “You may be as eloquent 
and as clever as you please hereafter, but you will have to 
earn the right to it by plain speech, which shows that you 
know what you are talking about and are not a mere pundit 
reciting a learnt lesson.” But we do not care for his 
dogmatic assertion that “a sentence which needs stops to 
show its meaning or to clear it of ambiguity is structurally 
a bad sentence, and should always be rewritten.” 

Eugenies, British policy, country life and town life, and 
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a score of other themes we must pass over, although 
Bagshot has entertaining words about them all. The 
following is too good to be missed, however :— 


You are quite wrong when you take telegraph-posts for a 
symbol of modern ugliness. I know few things more 
beautiful to the eye than a long line of them striding over 
a moor to the ‘horizon, and delicately marking the distance 
in their race to overtake each other. I see them as symbols 
of companionship, linking centre and outpost, and in the 
singing of their wires I hear all the voices of human-kind, 
bearing good tidings and bad, the lover's secrets, the 
sportsman’s tips, the merchant's prices, the latest scores from 
the Oval. Highly romantic and rubbishy, you say, and by 
all means, if you think so. I’m only telling you how they 
affect me. I see that Charles has been joining in the 
outcry against the new railway down the Tessebourne 
Valley. Why, a passing train with a nice trail of blue- 
white smoke from the engine is just what the landscape 
wants to make it perfect? Tell him to shut up. 


Delightful! The whole book is racy and fine-spirited, the 
work of a man who sees life steadily and largely, distin- 
guishing between things big which are essentially mean, 
and things small which are essentially great; a book, in 
fact, which leaves the reader exhilarated, as one who has 
spent a memorable hour with a breezy, optimistic friend. _ 





SOME QUAINT NOTIONS 


The Forging of Passion into Power, By Mary Everest 
Boote. (C. W. Daniel. 5s. net.) 


Tue world will never be saved by medical talk, whether it 
takes the form of a cold catalogue of diseases or disguises 
itself as imaginative Mental Science, and deals in such 
jargon as “The Great Pulsator,” “the Formless, invisible, 
alternate-beating Unity,” ‘“‘ magnetic healing,” “ the invert 
consciousness,” and so forth. But there are always people 
who insist upon that method of salvation, and Mrs. Boole is 
one of them. We began her book with much distaste ; 
her reckless condemnations, unsupported by anything save 
general statements, her complacent wiseacredom, her often 
childish reasoning, accompanied by an air of having soared 
far above such things as logic, and the complete absurdity of 
some of her ideas—none of these things is attractive. A 
teacher who writes for such an assortment of pupils as 
travellers, young mothers, old maids, courtesans, lunatics, 
paralytics, hysterical patients, condemned felons, members of 
the idle rich class, and slaves of monotonous drudgery, and 
professes to teach them an Art of Thinking by such clumsy 
symbols as that of a floating stick which, when horizontal, 
represents a “commonplace condition of consciousness,” and, 
when one end dips down into the Past and the other up into 
the Future, displays such phases as “ genius, asceticism, 
insanity, idiocy "—a teacher who sets out with this 
peculiar baggage and this uncertain goal deserves, we think, 
to be thought a little eccentric. Nor is Mrs. Boole plausible 
enough in small matters to be a reliable teacher. She says, 
for example, that the impulse “ which prompts a ruffian to 
poke his stick through a picture” and that which leads a 
lady to eat a peach are identical; which is absurd. She 
advocates that homicidal maniacs be trained as butchers and 
that suicidal maniacs be compelled to attend “ religious 
services in honour of those who, in the past, killed them- 
selves or their offspring for the good of the tribe;” which is 
also absurd. Some of her tenets are :— 


There can be no sound system of education till we know 
how to assort children in pairs and link them so that they 
give each other a strong impetus towards some desirable end. 





Almost every instinct developed by genius for its own 
moral protection is registered in medical books as a symptom 
of insanity. 

The pvuring out of one’s soul in music, verse, or impas- 
sioned prose belongs to Phase B (that mental state in which 
the faculty of discrimination is dormant); the decision 
which parts of the outpour are suitable to give to the public 
belongs to Phase A (that in which the faculty of discrimina- 
tion is fully awake). : 

A hostess who intends that her house should be a centre 
of philosophy is bound to keep a severe check upon her house- 
keeper in the matter of showing what the establishment can 
do in the way of a luxurious feed. 

The superstition against eating fruit grown on the dead 
bodies of one’s friends is a good specimen of the wasteful and 
distracting kind of idolatry which keeps the world in 
bondage. 


These remarks are of varying wisdom; some minds, 
indeed, they may all strike as concealing (rather than con- 
taining) truths ; but they and many like them in the book 
have one palpable characteristic, and that is amateurishness. 
Mrs. Boole writes like a person who has never undergone any 
particular mental discipline, and she sets out especially to 
teach mental discipline. She writes like a person who has 
many ideas but little science, and she professes to teach the 
science of mental health. The result is naturally various, 
often interesting but never quite dependable. It would be 
unjust to deny that in the hands of people who have some 
firm basis of thought the book may yield much suggestion. 
The chapters on “Morality and Art,” “Sex Instincts,” 
“Mobility and Decision,” and “ Teacher-lust” are decidedly 
wise and clear. But as a manual, a guide which shall point 
the way back to the sound mind for vacillating outcasts of 


“normality,” we can scarcely imagine a more bewildering 
production. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


On the Wallaby through Victoria: By E. M. Ctowss. 
Illustrated. (William Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


Tuis is less a book of travel than a series of pictures of 
Victorian life, written with sympathetic insight and much 
shrewd sense, by one who has lived in the country for many 
years, rubbed shoulders with all conditions of men, worked 
in various trades, and learned to appreciate the strenuous 
life and healthy outlook of the Australian. The writer 
insists strongly on the extraordinarily quick growth of 
Victoria as a colony, on the immense size of the country, 
and on the great need of immigrants. 

Melbourne has developed into an essentially business town ; 
there is nothing to suggest an old world atmosphere except 
the Cathedral of St. James, in the very heart of the city, 
among shady trees and flower-beds —an oasis in the desert. 
It is “‘ the paradise of the working man.” Wages are high, 
food is wonderfully cheap, fires seldom a necessity, and 
clothing and house-rent are the only things that demand any 
great outlay. Trade boards protect the interests of labour, 
and the Compensation Act provides for the employé not only 
in case of accident, but for any disease he may contract 
as a consequence of his work. The position of women com- 
pares favourably with their position at home. Melbourne is 
no place for aliens. Those who come to work in the city end 
by identifying themselves with the life of the country, 
lose their national characteristics, and their children 
become Australians—there is perhaps no more striking 
proof of the vitality of the colony than this formation of a 
new and distinctive race out of the various classes of 
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English, Irish, Scotch, French, and Germans, who were the 
early settlers. The Victorian resents money being spent on 
mere water ; consequently the farmer has to face droughts 
“which descend upon him like the incomprehensible, awful 
vengeance of some unknown god—day after day of blazing 
sun and incredible toil, no leaf or blade of grass reminding 
him of his home.” The immigrant has also to face the 
appalling loneliness of these immense tracts of land, where 
he may live two hundred miles from a town or station, ride 
for miles daily and never see a fellow creature, where he will 
never get a letter or a paper or see any one outside his own 
* family. 

For the Australians the author is full of admiration ; they 
are plucky, resourceful, and extravrdinarily clean, kindly, 
and hospitable, and hard working. The epitaph placed 
over a miner’s grave by one of his comrades would 
probably summarise the lives of many of the colonists :— 
“He did his damndest; angels could do no more.” For 
descriptions of animal life, of the Victorian aborigines, of 
the great gum-trees, of the Melbourne Market, the quarters 
for working girls, of Cup Day, sheep-shearing, and the 
army of “Char ladies” one must go to the book itself ; and 
it is hard to find a dull page. There is a tendency to 
parentheses which occasionally obscures the sense of a 
sentence, and which is sometimes misplaced—‘“ busy wives 
with butter and eggs (in large white aprons) ”"—but the style 
is easy and attractive, and the many anecdotes are full of 
point and humour, while the pictures of the life of the 
country are true and fair. 


In the March and Borderland of Wales: Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Monmouth. By A. G. Brapusy. (Con- 
stable and Co. 5s. net.) 


In the March and Borderland of Wales: Glamorgan and 
By A.G. Braptey. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. 


Gower. 
net. ) 


Tuesr two volumes are a reissue of a work which 
is here divided into two sections for good and sufficient 
reasons. There is enough distinction, for instance, in the 
character of the counties named to warrant their being 
dealt with separately. lt is also hoped that the dwellers 
in Glamorgan may be tempted by a cheaper book which 
deals so ably ‘and picturesquely with the best parts of their 
county. 

The methods of Mr. Bradley are too well known by now 
to need any lengthy description here. His work bears 
much the same relationship to the ordinary guide-book as a 
landscape by an artist does to a photograph. The guide- 
book and the photograph iaclude everything; the landscape 
and Mr. Bradley select. Artistic discrimination is used in 
these two volumes, and those who come expecting the 
encyclopedic will certainly be disappointed. These books 
are intended for that increasing class of folk who like a 
literary flavour, with more romance and less of the baldly 
utilitarian than the ordinary guide-book supplies. 


Mr. Bradley ambles along pleasantly enough, with’ a 
refreshing absence of any attempt to “do” the delightful 
districts he traverses so leisurely. We fancy the Hereford 
and Monmouth volume will open up a new Arcadia to those 
m search of an unspoiled countryside. We ourselves, at 
any rate, can heartily testify to the delights of days spent in 
the enchanting district of Llanthony Priory and the Black 
Mountains, and think that the much-boomed charms of other 
districts we might name would appear very poor in a fair 
comparison with that beautiful border country. With so 








pleasant a companion to tell us as much history as we want 
to know, to rhapsodise quietly over the glories of the land- 
scape, and to dissertate charmingly on such subjects as 
tramps, may-flies, and the advantages of cycling, who would 
not venture into such realms ? 


The Glamorgan volume reveals more of interest and 
beauty than one usually associates with that region of coal- 
fields. For after all there are the Vales of Neath and Tawe, 
worthy of a wider admiration than is usually accorded them. 
And one may come within measurable distance of even the 
Rhondda Valley without being too painfully aware of its 
industrial character. 


The volumes are illustrated, as they should be, not by 
photographs, but by the clear and charming drawings of 
Mr. W. M. Meredith, whose work reminds us now of H. 
Railton, and now of E. H. New, though it certainly has an 
unmistakable individuality of its own. These are books 
that will not only guide the traveller on his way, but will 
also help to call up sunny memories on wintry days. 


The Lighter Side of Irish Life. By Grorce A. BirMincHaM. 
With Sixteen Illustrations in Colour by Henry W. 
Kerr, R.S.A. (T.N. Foulis. 5s. net.) 


To be well known as a writer with a pretty touch on the 
strings of humour, and to issue a book which is characterised 
as your “ most humorous work,” must be rather trying. In 
spite of that announcement on the wrapper of this volume, 
we have read Mr. George Birmingham when his mood has 
been much more laughter-inspiring than it is here, though 
we find a fund of good stories and plenty of entertainment. 
There are times when Mr. Birmingham really is funny, as 
when he writes, apparently in all seriousness, these sentences 
concerning the Englishman :—“ He succeeds where we fail, 
grows rich while we remain poor, and although he is, as a 
rule, much stupider than we are, he continues to govern us 
in spite of our efforts to prevent him, although we ought by 
rights to be governing him.” 

On the whole, perhaps, we must not take the author too 
seriously in this declaration, since all through the book he 
pokes fun at friend and foe alike. The chapter on “ The 
Irish Official” is as good as any, and is remarkably true, as 
those who have travelled in the Green Isle will know. We 
will quote one passage relating to the railway system : — 


Travelling by Irish railways is a trying business at the 
best. In England, where the shareholders of the railway 
companies want to earn money, and on the Continental 
State railways, where the officials can be made amenable to 
public authority by means of agitation, a train is supposed 
to bea convenience to travellers. In Ireland a train is a 
train—a self-existing, self-sufficing entity, the travellers 
being an unimportant by-product of the system. In 
England, if there be good reason to suppose that there will 
be an unusually large number of passengers on any par- 
ticular day—Whit Monday, for instance—additional coaches 
are added to the train, so that there is room for passengers. 
In Ireland, even when the experience of years has proved 
that on certain days there is sure to be double the usual 
number of passengers, the train remains exactly its normal 
length. 


And then comes the inevitable string of stories. There are 


chapters on Old Ireland and on the new Irishman; on the 
clergy, the peasant, the brogue, old customs and supersti- 
tions—every one of them illuminating and calculated to 
make the Englishman sympathetic to the different methods 
of thought and argument which are in operation so short a 
distance away. The “Yank,” or returned emigrant, is 
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described and placed, and examples of wit and humour 
abound. The illustrations are very fine indeed, and the 
book appears at a timely moment. 


A Singer of Dreams. By Stannore Bayuiey. (Elkin 
Mathews. ls. 6d. net.) 


In the flood of current publishing these “ Voices of Moods 
and of Places’’ will be easily overlooked, as might the 
tinkle of a silvery bell be unheard amid the thunders of a 
cataract. They do not deserve such a fate of oblivion, for 
although there is nothing of the stuff of greatness in them, 
they are pleasant reading for the quiet, contemplative hour. 
“The Robe of the Madonna ’’ is the prettiest musing in the 
book, and the finest in quality considered from the literary 
point of view. The author is steeped in love of Italy, and 
expresses that love very charmingly in many a well-chosen 
passage ; not so much does he deal with the actual scenery of 
the Southern land, but rather with its spiritual significance. 
His book is one for the fireside and the evening, when the 
noise of day is over and there is a little time to spare for 
the comforting voices and the simple thoughts of those who 
live in a world of dreams. 


Fore and Aft. The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. Keser 
Cuatrerton. (Seeley, Service and Co. 16s. net.) 


Mr. Kesie Cuatrerton has already won a high place among 
the expert writers on matters concerned with the high seas, 
and this last effort of his cannot fail to add further 
laurels to his reputation. Indeed his magnificently illus- 
trated book is undoubtedly one of the most comprehensive 
of its kind, and deals with craft that sail the seas in all parts 
of the world. The origin and development of the fore and 
aft rig is set forth in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
and the interest of the theme is intensified by the general 
historical matter that accompanies it. The chapter con- 
cerned with the introduction of yachts into England is of 
especial value, and shows how Charles II. brought over from 
Holland the first specimen of these pleasure craft, a gilded 
and luxurious example of her type for those times. The 
book must be classed as a standard work, and wiil doubtless 


enjoy a wide popularity among sailormen, whether amateur 
or professional. 








FICTION 


The Kingdoms of the World. By Luoyp Ossourne. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


Wuat the armchair-reader does not know of adventure in 
these days must be very little, and the time must ‘be near 
when those who write of it with true artistic motives will feel 
the need of doing so with some sort of reservation, philo- 
sophic or ironic. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd Osbourne looms 
large among those who love adventure for itself alone. His 
taste is catholic, and his manner neither too grave for 
laughter nor too sprightly for tears. He can draw romance 
from a cruiser ora Y.M.C.A. lodge, from a king ora mulatto, 
from a coral island or a Connecticut boarding-house, from a 
priceless ruby or an undertaker’s tariff, from a scuttled 
schooner or an Albert coat. He can write you a love-scene 
as sweet and natural as life, and turn on the next page or so 
to describe a small matter of a fifty-thousand dollar bribe, 
or an unseen conspiracy with vast ramifications. He can 
whisk you without effort from a South Sea island inhabited 
by an aristocratic violinist of mysterious origin, who lives 





there in company witha beautiful lady, a retinue of Kanakas 
and a large supply of banknotes, to a commonplace New 
England town fully stecked with local grandees, journalists, 
and “ business interests.” Mr. Osbourne’s hero is neither a 
swaggering fool nor a polite knave, but a very capable and 
manly young American, who has the misfortune to be expelled 
from Annapolis Naval Academy, and seeks adventure in 
the South Pacific. There he makes the acquaintance of 
one John Mort, a man with a secret and a power of 
making men devoted to him. It is on Matt’s knowledge 
of John Mort’s hiding-place and the desire of some 
unknown power to wrest the secret from him that the 
plot chiefly turns. The most interesting part of it passes 
in Matt’s native townin New Zealand; there Matt wages a 
Homeric contest against a hidden persecution, which pre- 
vents him from earning his living even in the humblest way. 
The account of his short-lived employments and the people 
with whom they bring him into contact are the cream of the 
book, in our opinion, though some may prefer Matt’s love 
affair with the daughter of a local grandee. In the end he 
elopes with his lady and his faithfully kept secret, and sets 
off to find John Mort, and obtain refuge with him. How the 
elopement turns out we leave the reader to find out for him- 
self. “The Kingdoms of the World” is fine yarning, and 
we can recommend every page of it. 


Agnes of Edinburgh. By Margaret Armour. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 


Aayes is undoubtedly “acharacter,” and Miss Armour is to 
be congratulated upon a notable addition to the Kailyard 
school—which has not been much in evidence of late. 

Agnes, a shrewd but not unnaturally sharp child of eight, 
has been brought up by her grandmother, a good but 
extremely narrow member of the “ United Frees” in auld 
Reekie. Reared in the atmosphere of fire and brimstone, the 
child has been dedicated by her grandmother to redeem the 
world, notably her: own father, a ‘distinguished London 
lawyer who from the Calvinistic point of view is sadly in 
need of “salvation.” There isthe usual degenerate nephew, 
Alick, who sponges upon the old lady, and does his best to 
upset the love interest, being all the while a perfect terror 
to little Agnes. Lydia, the guardian angel of the child, has 
lost her heart to the father, a widower of eight years’ 
standing, and, in her desire to further this match, Agnes 
causes much confusion and many blushes. * Jenny, the 
garrulous servant, is typically Scotch. Angela, Lydia’s 
London friend, an artist and a bit of a Bohemian, contributes 
some mirthful pages and causes complications by pretending 
to be in love with Wyndham, Agnes’s father. 

Donald Ross, “ minister of the United Free Church of 
St. Fillan’s, Edinburgh,” is a revelation. A big-voiced 
bumptious specimen, he-is characteristic of a certain section 
of the Kirk, some of whom may be found carrying every- 
thing before them to-day, not omitting the wealthiest 
member of the congregation as @ wife. 

But it is Agnes, with her diary, her tracts, and her quaint 
letters, her stern outlook upon the world of sin and her 
absolute honesty, who captivates, anil who will become 
endeared to the readers of this most refreshing volume. 


The Reason Why. By Exinor Girynx. (Duckworth and Co. 


Tue frontispiece to Mrs. Glyn’s latest novel is, in a way, a 
far better criticism of it than anything a hasty reviewer can 
write. It depicts a well-preserved lady of tall stature and 
voluptuous outlines throwing aside a fur cloak lined with 
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amethyst silk in order to display a sort of bathing costume 
of sapphire blue, which appears to be her only garment. 
This article of attire reveals a quantity of white and rather 
pasty skin, an equally white and pasty face, with a ruby 
smear for a mouth, and two large, but not at all inscrutable, 
eyes. In the ears are pearl drops of such size as to be imme- 
diately set down as false, and the whole vision is surmounted 
by a badly-made wig of violent auburn hue. 

Such is Zara, Countess Schulski, as seen by the powerful 


imagination of the enthusiastic illustrator. As a matter of | 


fact, Zara is very beautiful and virtuous, and twenty-three 
years old, none of which truths one would gather from her 
portrait. She is driven, in order to provide for a delicate little 
brother, who is a musical prodigy, to enter upon a mercenary 
marriage with Tristram Lorrimer Guiscard Guiscard, 
twenty-fourth Baron Tancred, of Wrayth, in the county of 
Suffolk. She has been married already to some awful 
scoundrel of a foreigner, whose toy she was, and has con- 
sequently but a poor opinion of men. Owing to a misunder- 
standing of Tristram’s (if we dare allude to a nobleman of 
such very ancient lineage by his Christian name) reasons 
for marrying her, which is the fault of her uncle, a million- 
aire with a house in Park-lane and a private lift, she treats 
Tristram coldly, and there is a scene after the wedding in 
which he swears she shall go down on her bended knees 
before he will speak words of love to her again. Gradually 
she falls in love with him, but she is pale as death all the 
while. Aristocratic society flutters in admiration about 
her, remarking upon her troubled looks. Tristram becomes 
wilder and wilder, loses all taste for his food, suspects her 
of infidelity, and departs for the Soudan. But the financier, 
meantime reformed by the softer passion, allows Zara to 
explain matters which she promised to conceal, and she 
reaches Tristram’s rooms in London just in time to fall into 
his arms and murmur, “ Tu sais que je t’aime.”’ 

Mrs. Glyn writes with an enormous amount of sensuous 
zest, which suggests that she really believes her work to be 
worth doing. It is this quality that lifts her out of the sea 
of bad fiction to a position of some notoriety, but to the 


critical reader it only condemns her, in the literary sense, 
the more securely. 


Danger Mountain: a Story of Adventure in Unexplored New 


Guinea, By Rosert M. Macponanp. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s.) 


WE cannot do better than quote the foreword to the book 
itself, which is as follows :— 


Danger Mountain is a mysterious peak in the heart of 
unknown New Guinea. Round the camp fires strange 
tales are told of the rich gold deposits in its vicinity, but 
the natives are fierce, unreasoning cannibals. The miners 
complain bitterly of the grandmotherly legislation of the 
Warden, who has forbidden them to go in force where the 
natives are troublesome. At length a band of strangely 
assorted comrades set out in secret for the spot. They find 
it, but no gold; and almost immediately are captured by the 
natives. They then go through many weird adventures, 
finally escaping through the clever strategy of the youthful 
hero, who is not exactly the new chum he seems. He also 
shows his comrades the gold ; and, when they are expecting 
trouble from the outraged Warden, provides the strange 
dénowement of the story. The incidents are real, and the 
narrative is largely the author's personal experience. 


The modern youth, however, for whom the book is written, 
will, with his highly intellectual development, think it rather 
thin in places. The author imports a Scotchman, Irishman, 
and Frenchman into the miners’ company, and they breathe 








out sufficient of their native tongues to earmark their 
national identity; but we do not think that the wildest 
imagination of the modern youth would ever convince him 


that there is any reality or even probability in the tale 
itself. 


Father Maternus. A Romance of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Avotr Havsrata. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s.) 


“Farner Maternus” is a most interesting and well-written 
tale of a young German Avgustinian monk, who earnestly 
tortures himself and his beliefs by doubt, and who makes a 
pilgrimage to Rome, 1511, in company with Dr. John, a 
jelly Prior. 

Instead of finding a heaven on earth, they see the greatest 
villainies performed; the church services conducted with 
slovenliness and irreverence, and the most absolute supersti- 
tion. From the King of France down to the poorest people 
of the Campagna and the brigands, the belief was held that 
if anything was to succeed Mass must first be heard; and 
many @ bandit when the bell rang drew his knife from his 
girdle that it might be blessed, and with the idea that its next 
stab would surely be efficacious. Father Maternus consti- 
tutes himself the saviour of a beautiful young Jewess, who, 
with her father, had hecome converted to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The book is full of adventures, the 
principal one being a visit to the Catacombs, where the monk 
is deserted by his guide. Passing a night of horror, he even- 
tually finds his way out. How his struggles and difficulties 
end the book itself will tell—it is hardly fair to take away 
the pleasure of the reader by anticipation. 








REFERENCE BOOKS 


We do not know whether any one besides ourselves finds 
any interest by dipping into catalogues, time-tables, and 
other books which deal with all sorts and conditions of sub- 
jects. It may be because in the ordinary everyday life we 
always find it so difficult to place our hands upon the thing 
we want just at the moment when it is really necessary to 
have it, that it is altogether peaceful and nice occasionally, 
to be able to resort to books where subjects are tabulated and 
put in order without any trouble to ourselves. At the 
present time we have ranged around us no less than fifteen 
books of this kind, all of them valuable and instructive in 
their separate departments. Messrs. Debrett’s “Peerage” 
(Dean and Son, 3ls. 6d. net) is practically a series of 
biographies of all the most noted persons in the English- 
speaking world. It comes each year as a sort of familiar 
friend, and there cannot be a single person who does not 
take some kind of interest in the various families and family 
connections dealt with in such profuse detail. The present 
volume is quite up-to-date, containing as it does a complete 
list of Durbar honours. 

If there is one book in the world with which the Socialist 
can find himself in hearty accord, we suppose that book is 
“Who’s Who” (A. and C. Black, 10s. net). Here the 
claims of heredity have no chance whatsoever ; all is demo- 
cratic, and rests upon merit alone. Besides the large mass 
of information contained in the ever-increasing number of 
pages, there is a considerable amount of amusement to be 
derived from a perusal of the recreations indulged in by the 
famous men who go to make up its columns. For instance, 
a gentleman who shall be nameless, but who has done: as 
much as any man in England, if not exactly to stir up 
strife, at least to provoke controversy, claims as his 
recreation “anything except sport.” Another spends his 
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spare time “visiting the tombs of famous personages,” 
while a third “takes pleasure in the past by travelling 
and in the future by dreaming.” An author more 
venturesome than the rest states his diet, probably 
with the idea that from it the possible nature of his 
output can be gauged. This calls to mind the actress who 
varied her meals in accordance with the parts she played ; 
for instance, cold mutton would constitute her mid-day meal 
when love-scenes were to be the leading feature of the 
evening performance. “Who’s Who Year-book” (A. and 
C. Black, 1s. net) forms a very useful companion to the 
larger volume. It contains among other lists a very useful 
one of the managers and lessees of the London theatres, 
while in another part of the book there are a large number 
of correct pronunciations of names. This should prove very 
useful to those persons who are unfortunate enough occa- 
sionally to offend the sensitive ear of their friends by their 
rather unusual articulations of certain words. 


Other books of general interest are “The Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year-book” (A. and C. Black, 1s. net); ‘ Hazell’s 
Annual” (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 3s. 6d. net), aptly 
described as “‘a record of the men and movements of the 
time,” and also giving a clear insight into the great 
political questions of the coming year; “ Whitaker’s 
Almanack ” (Joseph Whitaker and Sons, 2s. 6d.), an abso- 
lutely necessary book of reference; “The Englishwoman’s 
Year-book ” (A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d. net), dealing with all 
matters of interest to thoughtful women; ‘The London 
Citizen’s Year-book” (George Allen and Co., 1s. net), pre- 
senting the work and machinery of London government ; 
“The British Journal Photographic Almanac” (Henry 
Greenwood and Co., 1s. 6d. net), a good advertising medium 
for all those who trade in photography and all photographic 
appliances ; “,The Churchman’s Year-book” (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co., 1s. net), containing much necessary information 
with regard to the Church at home and abroad; and the 
“ Daily Mail Year-book ” (6d. net), claiming to be “ a hand- 
book to all the questions of the day.” 


Books useful for students are the Calendar issued 
by the University of London and published by Messrs. 
Taylor and Francis; that issued by the University College 
of North Wales and published by Messrs. J. E. Cornish, of 
Manchester ; “The Cambridge University Calendar,” issued 
by Messrs. Deighton Bell and Co. ; and “ Pitman’s Year-book 
and Diary,” at 1s. 








THE THEATRE 
“BELLA DONNA” AT THE ST. JAMES’ 


Sir Gerorce ALEXANDER does not make many mistakes. 
Unlike other actor-managers, he does not choose a play 
merely for the exploitation of himself. He bears in mind 
the fact that the public is not drawn to the theatre to see 
actors, but the play. He frequently casts himself for the 
second part in order to produce a play the story of which 
seems to him to be one that will make a strong appeal. 
Under this wise system he has been able, as we all know, to 
do more for the English stage than any other man of his 
time, and his list of authors proves that English dramatists 
owe him much gratitude.. He is never afraid to put on 
original work. He has never been so distrustful and 
suspicious of his own judgment as to require the verdict of 
a French or German audience before making the plunge. 
With exemplary courage and dignity he has gone his own 





way—unaided by cheap and incessant advertisement—has 
brought forward the best available English work with the 
best available actors and actresses in the best possible 
manrer. Never once during all the years of his manage- 
ment of the St. James’ Theatre has he deviated from his 
high policy, his honourable and business-like methods, his 
altogether admirable and artistic stage direction. We take 
great pleasure in putting our opinion of his services to the 
drama on record at this time when the whole body of his 
profession has just met to congratulate him publicly upon 
his well-deserved and tardily-conferred honours. 


The production of “ Bella Donna,” the able adaptation of 
Mr. James Bernard Fagan of Mr. Robert Hichens’ much- 
read novel, places another feather in Sir George Alexander's 
already be-plumed cap. It is not another “ House in Order” 
so far as characterisation and construction go. It does not 
possess the distinction which is the characteristic of Mr. 
Carton’s writing. It contains, however, a straightforward, 
exciting story of quite enthralling interest. It is put on to 
perfection, so that the eye is convinced, and it is played by 
every member of the company with the utmost sincerity and 
excellence. It has two points which render the matter of 
its long and prosperous run of no uncertainty whatever. 
The first is its serial interest, so to speak, the gradually 
increasing interest without which no play or story can 
succeed. The second is a plot which is built round the 
diabolical efforts of one person to take the life of another. 


A certain great daily paper came out with a notice which 
held “ Bella Donna” up to ridicule, which dubbed the plot 
melodramatic and the characters puppets. The critic led 
us to believe that we were to see a play that might have 
been written by a kitchen novelist, full of impossible and 
even illiterate dialogue, far-fetched scenes, and preposterous 
creatures. He even conveyed the impression that the play 
was gloomy and dull; that it crept slowly along, and was 
not altogether free from the charge of bad taste. Conceive 
our astonishment to find that not one of these charges was 
justified, and that the play was followed by a crowded house 
with almost breathless interest. For our part we are glad 
to confess that it provided us with a very well-spent even- 
ing—the first that we have enjoyed in the theatre for many 
months. 


It has become the fashion of late to call everything melo- 
dramatic, both in plays and novels, that is drawn from life. 
The story of Bella Donna has happened again and again; 
the most casual reader of the newspaper will recognise it. 
A neurotic woman whose only religion is self-indulgence, 
utterly devoid of all sense of right and wrong, who, if tempted, 
would steal and cheat and do murder, and who is nearer to 
criminal lunacy than many lunatics, marries a man for the 
prospect of a title. She does not love him and has no under- 
standing of the word respect. Faithfulness is to her some- 
thing laughably early-Victorian and respectability a nursery 
term. The man has money, and he loves her well enough 
to overlook the fact that she is a well-thumbed book. He 
lives in the East, because his work is there, and the Kast 
will be a new experience. Once at Fayoum the colour and 
the sounds of the place get into her blood, and she has only 
to meet the lascivious eyes of the big, handsome Barondi to 
become more Eastern than the Easterns. The man’s colour 
and accent and animalism appeal to her as something new 
and fascinating. The desire for excitement and passion 
inherent in her not uncommon nature, and the love of 
intrigue which goes with these characteristics, quickly lead 
her not only into a new experiment, but into an active dislike 
of the man to whom she is tied. She puts up with the irksome- 
ness of his continual presence only so long as he remains 
in the position of succeeding to a title. When this chance 
is done away with and she realises that she has made a fool 
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of herself, the microbe of insanity becomes active, and she 
falls almost without a qualm into the man Baroudi’s plan 
of getting rid of her husband. He refuses to take her away 
as his mistress because his position, of which he is jealous, 
makes it necessary for him to stand well with the English. 
Poison is easily given. No other feeling pervades her during 
the slow course of its working than that of impatience. The 
man must die. The sooner he does so the better. All she 
wants at the moment is Baroudi and his money. 

Her plans go well. She is as delighted as a child with a 
new toy when she sees her husband’s lips go black and his 
legs become useless. How extremely annoyed and peevish 
and irritable she becomes when a well-known London 
doctor—himself of Eastern extraction—comes out to the 
dahabeeyah to see his friend! How much more annoyed and 
peevish when, insisting on taking over the case, he ruins 
her careful and diligently carried-out plans by discovering 
them. The man is tiresome and unnecessary, and will make 
things awkward, but no doubt Baroudi will get over his 
desire not to offend English prejudices and conventions 
when he hears that her husband is not, after all, to be 
assisted into the grave. That is just where, however, she 
makes a mistake. Baroudi thinks only of himself. She 
has failed. She is undesirable. She may go to the devil. 

She is dumfounded at the difference between the man of 
the East and the men of her own country, with whom she 
has been so familiar, and when finally the London doctor 
has placed the mental and physical wreck that was his friend 
into a chair, there to suffer fresh agonies under the know- 
ledge of his wife’s foulness, and draws the jalousies of the 
house in her face, she quietly turns on her heels and goes out 
to carry on her profession elsewhere under less trying 
conditions. 

All this is told in the simplest and directest manner, not 
without many touches of humour, a keen sense of psycho- 
logy, and an excellent flair of dramatic effect. One of the 
best of the many fine scenes is the one between the two 
doctors on the dahabeeyah—the London specialist, anxious 
and suspicious, and the incompetent young American, whose 
eyes are blind to everything but the pale face and strange, 
caressing voice of the patient’s wife. The atmosphere of the 
desert and the Nile is strong upon the play, and so realistic 
and actual is the dahabeeyah that when one of the characters 
throws his cigarette overboard, we listen for the hiss as it 
touches the water. Sir George has indeed produced a play 
with even more than his usual care and attention to detail, 
and his stage-management is refreshing in its lack of restless 
and unnecessary movement. He acts the part of the 
specialist with immense sincerity. We forget that 
he is the actor, and watch him as the specialist. 
He has style, distinction, characterisation, and clear- 
cut enunciation. Beyond these he has imagination and 
sympathy, and he brings them all into this part. 
Mr. Charles Bryant has never done anything better 
than Baroudi, nor Mr. Shiel Barry than the white-toothed 
servant. Mr. Charles Maude gives another side to his 
versatility, and Mr. Athol Stewart a nice touch of character 
of the young American doctor. A smaller part is done 
admirably by Mr. Trevor Roller, who seems to belong heart 
and soul to the East. No one in England could have played 
Mrs. Armine except Mrs. Patrick Campbell. If this peculiar 
and highly-gifted actress could only grow out of the bad 
habit of suddenly becoming herself in the middle of a scene 
in order to make one of her colleagues langh—it is painfully 
noticeable, and horribly disloyal to audience, dramatist, and 
manager—we should certainly be constrained to apply 
enthusiastic words to her acting. As it is, Mrs. Campbell is 
relentless in her portrait of this over-civilised and detest- 
able woman, and is of incalculable value to the success of 
the play. Mr. James Bernard Fagan is to be congratulated 





on his adaptation, a by no means easy piece of work. The 
play will draw every one to the delightful theatre in King 
Street for months. 


“WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN” 


Unper considerable difficulties, owing to the unexpected 
absence of Mr. Townley Searle, the Ibsen Club on Sunday 
evening last presented the above play at the Rehearsal 
Theatre. In spite of the wet weather, a large and distin- 
guished audience gathered, and expressed their delighted 
approval of the actors and their work. Miss Pax Robertson 
took her part—that of the sculptor’s wife—with her usual 
skill and charm; Miss Catherine Lewis, with the difficult 
task of portraying the woman “with the dead heart,” the 
sculptor’s former model for the world-famous masterpiece, 
proved fully equal to it; and Mr. Charles Roberts, although 
he might have made a good deal more of his part, supported 
these ladies, on whom falls most of the hard work of the 
play, fairly well. The performance marked the close of the 
first half of a successful season. 


Mr. Frederick Harrison announces that, after the conclu- 
sion of the long run of “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” his next 
production at the Haymarket Theatre will be Ibsen’s great 
historical drama, “ The Pretenders,” which will be pre- 
sented on very broad and beautiful lines. The production, 
now well on its way to completion, has been designed by 
Mr. 8. H. Sime, in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Harker. 
Mr. Sime is also responsible for the designs for the costumes. 
He is perhaps the greatest living authority on ancient 
Norway, and has made a special study of the period of 
“The Pretenders,” which ensures that the grouping, dresses, 
and colouring will be historically correct. Norman O'Neill, 
the composer of “The Blue Bird” music, is writing special 
music for the play, and the staging will be in the able 
hands of Mr. E. Lyall Swete. 








THE ART OF AUGUSTUS JOHN 


By Hatpane MAcFALL 


Fravyk.y, the art of Augustus John baffles me—and in using 
the ego one speaks with the only authority in affairs of art, 
since it is what one personally receives from an artist that 
alone can be counted. Here is an artist so richly dowered 
in hand’s skill that he can look upon an etching by 
Rembrandt, deftly carry away the allure and craftsmanship 
of the master, and restate it on the copper. Craftsmanship 
indeed he has mastered with dogged will ; draughtsmanship is 
subject to his firm, nervous fingers. Yet he seems content 
to pour out studies as though they were his ultimate aim. 
He now in the same fashion gives us colour-studies as though 
they were the complete intention—and colour-studies of 
remarkable accomplishment. 


A few years ago John gave us two or three heads of 
women—strange, wonderful, elemental types of full-blooded, 
thick-set womanhood—that seemed to herald a new genius, if 
a somewhat uncanny one. Then came these shoals of quick, 
pulsing drawings; thereafter these vivid if somewhat 
formal colour-sketches. But steadily one realised that the 
free, almost fierce vision of the man had suffered eclipse—it 
had been overshadowed by some giant—the most dangerous 
giant perhaps, next to Michelangelo, who has ever destroyed 
creation in his pupils—Leonardo da Vinci. John had become 
an academic—a Leonardesque. He is a Leonardesque 
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to-day. The Leonardo smile and uncanny beauty of femininity 
have caught him in their toils. Something also of the 
scientific intention of primal-academism beckons to him. 
Will these academisms wreck the genius that once peeped 
out of his art ? 

I think I understand in some degree the phase that John 
is going through; perhaps also his temptations. He has 
been belauded by the little ones and sneered at by the little 
ones—and one is but human; the praising little ones ever 
incline one towards them. But the man is too sincere, too 
big. He will awake to song. I may be wrong; but for a 
certain reason I believe I am right; at least I will utter the 
witness in me. 

There seems to be in the man, in his utterances, in his 
significance, some wild blood—gipsy blood. I am told that 
he has no gipsy in him. I do not mean that. There is 
some innate quality of gipsy; his is a genius akin to the 
gipsy genius. His whole art to-day, his high Leonardesque 
endeavour, his looking upon da Vinci’s art—these things are 
wholly inimical to the real power of the man. He will 
awake to that. As artist he is still young. But the years 
flit. There is in his art, half-hesitant at present, but only 
needing utterance, a power that will lead him to great 
achievement if he will forsake academism. ‘Tis no easy 
task to define in bald words ; but there lurks within all that 
he does a wild sense of the gipsy freedom—the love of the 
road—the desire to wander over the face of the earth without 
trammel of convention, and rid of what we call “ civilisa- 
tion.” I feel that John could paint lyrics, even an epic, of 
the wanderer—of man and woman closer to the earth than 
teeming cities and the trim pavements will allow. He will 
put Leonardo and Rembrandt from him—and the deft, swift 
academy-sketch—and burst into song one day. That day is 
not as yet. He has to get him out into the desert and wash 
all affectation from him. But he will burst into song if he 
be allowed to utter himself. 

There are several men who seem to be baulked by the 
past, or baulked by some strange hesitancy indefinable— 
John most of all. He shrinks from soaring, as though 
afraid to trust to his wings. Nay; he is like some eaglet 
that cannot break through its shell. In his very craftsman- 
ship is something hidebound, tight, hard, immobile, as in his 
vision. It is as though he flinched from leaving tradition 
and what is called “culture,” dreading to be off upon the 
high road and away into the fresh breezes of heaven, reckless 
of rain and the buffet of the storm, So might a poet fear to 
sing, being anxious as to his prosody. 

France has in literature during a generation been deeply 
concerned with the wanderer; a few British writers have 
aped the business—from armchairs. It would be strange if 
we should give utterance to it in the art of painting through 
Augustus John. YetI feel it to be in him. He will not 
burst into song as long as he walks the hard, tessellated 
thoroughfare of Renaissance Italy. He has to banish him- 
self from the academic crowds. His hard, scholarly art 
moves one at this phase not atall. It interests one—of a 
surety, yes. But it lacks passion. There is no thrill in it. 
He compels us never; we are not carried away by it. He 
never sweeps us along. So far from passion, it lacks 
actior But behind it all, watchful, seeking for spring, is a 
tense will struggling to be free. He may have shot his 
bolt—again I repeat that I think not. 

There is a portrait by him at the New English Art Club 
ef a Mayor and his supporter—a “ clever” thing, even if the 
flesh lack fleshiness, but “clever” as it can be. There is a 
large unfinished picture of two tall figures and a naked boy— 
clever, aggressive, challenging, with an affected title, a work 
that the critics do not quite know how to take. Much drivel 
has ensued. But in it is a face, flung back, seen in three- 
quarters that has a haunting power which no mere trick 





of thumb nor affectation alone can create. In it something 
of the real John utters himself, spite of the cheap academic 
primitiveness of the whole of the rest of the huge canvas. 
Now let us consider fora moment. Paderewski, it will 
be universally allowed, is an astounding master of the piano; 
but consummate as he is as a craftsman, no man will seriously 


.consider him a creator in reproducing the art of Beethoven— 


no matter how perfect his skill of interpretation. It is only 
when he himself creates, utters himself, that he becomes an 
artist. It is the same with the art of John. As long as he 
plays variations upon the art of Leonardo or another he is 
simply a craftsman. He happens to be a superb craftsman. 
Before he bursts into the uncharted sea of a great artistic 
adventure he must utter himself and himself alone. All 
his consummate draughtsmanship, all his masterly gifts are 
given to him in vain, and practised in vain, until he utter 
himself in song, rid of all technical idolatries. He has not 
yet so given himself forth in song. He is in full command 
of the instrument, but without passion and personal emotion 
he remains a great technician, as Paderewski is a great tech- 
nician. But poet ? No. The brilliant gifts of his display at the 
Chenil Gallery as interpreter of Leonardo and Rembrandt 
leave one cold, as all academic intention leaves one cold. 
But behind it all, and haunting it all, is a sense of suppressed 
fire that, once it breaks its hard constraints, may one day give 
us an art of great power. It is time that John took to the 
open road, and sang the glory of heath and wind and rain, 
and of the mysterious call of the wild that makes the gipsy 
folk a romantic and beguiling wonder to such as live in 
cities and have contentment in an armchair by the sheltered 
fire’s side. 

It matters nothing to me whether he be in the vogue or 
out of the vogue—those of us who have known the desert 
for art’s sake know full well the loneliness of our endeavour. 
I am told that John has to-day a wide vogue. » That is as it 
is. It means nothing for the genius of theman. But if that 
vogue shall make him seek shelter from the highway of his 
great promise, if it draw him to the marble halls out of the 
life-giving winds of heaven, then I for one shall be dis- 
appointed in his courage. Of the vast increase in the 
orchestration of colour in the modern endeavour, such as 
Furgusson has mastered, of the majestic sense of design that 
Brangwyn employs with power, one finds no hint in the art 
of John. Of the old instrument that Leonardo and the 
great dead of Italy employed to the full range of its limited 
utterance no man shall ever be greater master than they. 
Had Beethoven or Wegner been content with the pipes of 
Pan or the virginals they had uttered wondrous music, of a 
surety; but as against the splendour of the vast thing they 
did, what is the music of pan-pipes or the jingle of the 
virginals ? Painting is in our day so vast an orchestra that 
he who employs but an instrument in it, however consum- 
mate his command of it, must be content to be a minor poet. 
And to be a minor poet is but a limited ambition. 








MUSIC 


To alleviate the sense of gloom caused by the flitting of the 
Russian dancers—dear people to whom, at this season as at 
all others, we desire to sond our best love and best wishes— 
what could have been more timely than a Bach Concert such 
as that given last week by the Classical Concert Society ? 
There is no music more soothing to an agitated spirit than 
that of Bach. There is no resisting the calm influence of 
his unperturbed manner, his cheerful serenity, his mighty 
composure. He comes into the room, restoring hope, 
inspiring confidence, like the doctor whose presence makes 
us feel better before ever his prescription is written or his 
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drug taken. Thattiresome British workman at the People’s 
Concert Society, so much praised by Mr. Fuller Maitland for 
his priggish “Give me my Brahms” when he was offered 
Beethoven, might have been forgiven had he said “Give me 
my Bach ;” for there are moments when Beethoven would 
be found too exciting, too overpowering. But we can 
imagine no mood in which Bach would not be found to say 
to us exactly the thing which we wanted said. You feel, 
let us say, that your spirit needs the stir that a sight of 
“ Prince Igor” would give; or that your soul longs to be 
lapped in dreams by Karsavina in the “ Sylphides ”; or, to 
descend lower, you are conscious of a light and frivolous 
desire to be amused by a stave from Offenbach. Circum- 
stances prevent the realisation of any one of these whims. 
Then comes Mr. Donald Tovey; he plays you a Partita by 
Bach, which you had never before heard in its entirety. At 
once the charm works; you feel as if you had never wanted 
anything else. You are ready to cry with young Disraeli, 
“Let me die eating ortolans to the sound of delicious 
music "—but let it be the music of Bach ! 

We have often said it, and we say it again, that we know 
no pianist who plays Bach so well as Mr. Tovey. A few 
hours before the Classical Concert Society began its pro- 
gramme we had heard an admirable young Italian, Signor 
Nino Rossi, play the Italian Concerto. In his hands it was 
a thing of life and sparkle, it laughed and chattered, it 
purred and whispered confidences, it spoke, too, in changed 
tone, of the deepest emotions that surge in man’s heart. 
But for all that Mr. Tovey would have played it a great deal 
better, for he understands, as few other pianists do, that 
Bach on a modern Bechstein grand piano requires a very 
special touch and persuasion, but never vehemence. His 
“Partita in E Minor, No. 6,” showed off his peculiar gift 
for Bach-playing to perfection. Swift, smooth, clear, 
shining, it flowed like a river with the sun upon its 
waves. Then we had a singer, Herr Walter, who under- 
stands the singing of Bach’s Church music as well, 
perhaps, as Mr. Tovey understands the playing of his 
pieces for the clavecin. Without any special charm 
of voice, but with a voice for which no tessitura is too 
high, Herr Walter delivers his phrases so perfectly, and 
makes their beauty and their meaning so vivid, that the 
interminable repetition of words in the aria seems absolutely 
natural and necessary. That, we take it, is a very wonderful 
accomplishment. We may specially mention Herr Walter's 
noble and deeply-touching delivery of the aria from 
Cantata 85, “ Seht was die Liebe thut!” Mr. Tovey is not 
a great conductor, we fear, for the playing of his small band 
in the Cantata accompaniments was rough and shaky, 
although the band was composed of fine musicians. 

We must refer again to Signor Rossi’s concert to say 
that the pianist is one of the most promising we have heard 
im recent years, considering his age. Not only is his tech- 
nique remarkably mature for one so young, but his indi- 
viduality is noticeable. His conception of Beethoven (the 
Sonata in D minor) is large, his Chopin is delightful in its 
quiet reasonableness (though he did not sound the depths of 
the Prelude which has been called “Au fond de la Mer”), 
and in Lizst’s “St. Francois de Paule,” he did not let 
virtuosity get the better of dignity. Some of his songs were 
sung—light, pleasant ditties with a Tosti-like flavour; the 
best of them seemed to be “ Lamentazione,” but that may 
have made the most impression because it was so very well 
sung by that most accomplished of amateurs Mrs. Arkwright. 

Professor Sevcik, the renowned teacher of the violin, acts 
on the principle that an invading army should attack by 
masses. He has brought six of his best pupils to London, 
and he and they were received with great marks of cor- 
diality at the Orchestral Concert which he gave at Queen’s 
Hall to introduce them. But in spite of the real interest of 





the occasion and the marvellous technique, as well as the 
musical intelligence shown by his pupils, this proved rather 
an unsatisfactory evening, and the recitals of the six young 
virtuosi have afforded better means of judging their 
ability. We cannot refer in detail to the work of 
all these artists; it must suffice when we say that, 
had each one come here separately, his or her talents 
could not have failed to make a considerable impres- 
sion. But one of the six—Miss Daisy Kennedy, an 
Australian lady—is already so splendid a violinist that her 
art must be specially spoken of. Mendelssohn said tnat 
Apollo could play the violin, on the authority of Raphael, 
but there was no evidence that any of the Muses could. 
Had Miss Kennedy been one of the Nine, Apollo would 
surely have lent her his instrument! She has every- 
thing that a violinist should have at her command, and 
must be counted at once among the very first players of the 
day. Difficulties, of course, do not exist any longer for her, 
and we could hardly detect a flaw in her execution of the 
passage work in Wieniawski’s D minor Concerto. But the 
sweetness and dignity of her cantabile was what impressed us 
most, and the virility of her Bach was astounding. We will 
even say that since Joachim played it in his great days we 
do not remember to have heard the Solo Sonata in B minor 
played more finely than it was by Miss Kennedy. Dr. 
Schweitzer in his book on Bach complains that “ Every one 
who has heard these Sonatas must have realised how sadly 
his material enjoyment of them falls below his ideal enjoy- 
ment, for there are many passages in them that the best 
player cannot render without a certain harshness.” We 
incline before the verdict of so distinguished a critic, but 
confess that for ourselves we were aware of no harshness 
when Miss Kennedy was playing. 

Perhaps we have become so accustomed to the arpeggio 
harmonies that we are now unconscious of this alleged bad 
effect, but it is true that when played as Miss Kennedy 
played them they sounded even grateful. 

Light sopranos with flexible voices will long continue to 
sing “ Lucia,” in spite of the impassioned scorn poured out 
on Donizetti by “the press.” Miss Felice Lyne has followed 
the custom of her kind, and though she is not so good a 
Lucia as she is a Gilda, allowance must, we believe, be made 
for the fact that she was singing “Lucia” the other day 
for the first time. Much of the music she did very well, 
and we still think her a most promising young artist ; but it 
was with a good deal of concern for her future that we 
noticed the frequent occasions when she failed to “ strike the 
note in the middle.” Mr. Harrold sang the music of Elgar 
very well indeed, with great “spirit and beautiful tone. It 
was perhaps disappointing to find that an entrepreneur so 
enterprising as Mr. Hammerstein should not have given us 
a new décor for this old opera. He set it, as usual, in scenes 
which could by no possibility have existed in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century. It would have heen more interesting 
had he sent his scene-painters to Wigtownshire, and given 
us the veritable Cairscreugh Castle, from which the unhappy 
Janet Dalrymple set out for her wedding, and dressed up his 
men and women as the retainers of my Lord Stair were 
probably attired. The audience received “Lucia” with 
great favour, and applauded Miss Lyne as they might have 
applauded a real Melba. Lord Broughton tells us that. when 
Jenny Lind sang the “Sonnambula” it so excited the 
audience that they could not pay any regard to Carlotta 
Grisi in the ballet which followed. We fear that Miss Lyne 
would not have prevented anybody’s enjoying Pavlova had 
she appeared when “ Lucia ” was over! 

Mr. Hammerstein has also given us Massenets “ Herod- 
iade” in a revised version. Once we thought “ Vision 
fugitif” a pleasant song to hear, but with the decay of our 
first innocence we confess, as Elia did about apple-dumplings, 
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to a less and less relish for such innocuous cates. That 
Massenet could, and did, write charming music, and could 
always orchestrate beautifully, we should be the last to deny. 
But “Herodiade,” except that it gives no opportunity to 
gaze on the exquisite/Mme. Cavalieri (surely the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world) is an opera of which we cannot 
understand the attraction. The music is weak, the story is 
weaker, and we forgot all about the really effective scenery 
with the view of Jerusalem in our indignation at the bad 
taste (to use no harsher expression) which permitted the 
exhibition of what seemed to be a faithful representa- 
tion of a Jewish temple at the moment when the 
most sacred Office of the religion of the ancient and 
august people of Israel is being celebrated on the Day 
of Atonement. We do not profess to be familiar 
with Jewish ritual observance, but we believe it is only on 
that day that the veil of the Holy of Holies is withdrawn. 
Here we had a mimicry of that solemnity, vulgarised, too, 
by the exhibition of a garish star of coloured lights in the 
innermost sanctuary. We imagine that to a Jewish mind 
the effect of all this must be akin to that which would be 
felt by a Christian who should see the Mass actually cele- 
brated and the Holy Communion administered on the stage, 
and we could not view the scene without pain at this wanton 
irreverence. A new singer, Mme. d’Alvarez, appeared as 
Herodias with success. She has a powerful voice of not 
very refined quality, but she did not always sing in tune. 
The same defect was to be noticed in all the vocalists except 
Mme. Cavalieri; but in the case of M. Renaud—who 
played Herod, and looked the part as if he were indeed to 
the royal manner born—it was compensated for by the 
singular beauty of his phrasing and diction. 








THE HOLY HOUSES OF SLEEP 


It has become my habit on my way to college once a week’ 
where my weakness betrays itself under the quite respectable 
name of interpreter of English poets, ancient or modern, to 
invite my own soul even for awhile where the shadows of 
pine-trees thicken along the path of breezes in Shiba Park ; 
it makes my wandering in the holy houses of sleep of the 
great feudal princes the most natural thing. I clearly 
remember how afraid I was in my boyhood days, whenever 
I happened to pass by them, of being hailed by the dark, 
undiscerning voice of Death. Oh, my friends and philo- 
sophers in all lands, is it a matter of thankfulness as to-day 
even to fall in love with its sweetness, and to reflect on its 
golden-hearted generosity and accidentally to despise Life ? 
I say here at either the sacred house of the Sixth Prince or 
that of the Second Prince that one cannot help loving Death 
when he sees right before himself such an inspiring house of 
sleep of green, red, and yellow, of the gold and lacquer, of 
the colours unmixed and simple, soaring out of this and that 
wealth of life, the colours that have reached the final essence 
and power of Nature. Although it might be a modern 
fashion to speak of symbolism, I flatly refuse to look through 
its looking-glass of confused quality, on the phcenixes, para- 
dise-birds, lotuses, peonies, lions, and ocean waves which 
decorate the inside of the temple, where the years of incense 
prayer have darkened and mystified the general atmosphere. 
Onr old artists had a strength in their jealous guarding of 
beauty for beauty’s sake; they felt but not theorised ; 
therefore, in such a beauty of confusion as I see in these 
holy temples, there is the most clear simplicity, the beauty 
of the last judgment. Indeed, I wish to know if there is 
any house better fitting for sleep and rest than those temples 
of spirit in my beloved Shiba Park. 





The beauty of Death is in its utter rejection of profusion ; 
it is the desire of intensity itself which only belongs to the 
steadfastness and silence of a star; oh, what a determina. 
tion it declares! Itis perfect; its epical perfection arises 
from the point that it will never return toward Life; its 
grandeur is in the pride that it shall never associate itself 
with life’s clatter. Oh, Death is triumph! It is the great 
aspect of Japanese romance of the fighting age to make the 
moment of death as beautiful as possible; I can count a 
hundred names of heroes and fighters whom we remember 
only from the account of their beautiful death, not of their 
beautiful lives, on whom stories and dramas have been 
gorgeously written. And it was the civilisation of the 
Tokugawa feudalism, the age of peace, to make us look upon 
Death with artistic adoration and poetical respect. We read so 
much in our Japanese history of the powers and works of that 
Tokugawa family, which lasted with untired energy until 
only forty years ago; oh, where to-day can the strong proof 
of its existence be traced? Is it not, I wonder, only a 
“ name written on water”? But the great reverence toward 
Death that it encouraged will be still observed like the sun 
or moon in the holy temples at Nikko or Shiba Park, the 
creations of art it realised during the long three hundred 
years. True to say, art lives longer than life and the world. 

I often think how poor our Japanese life might have been 
if we had not developed, by accident or wisdom, this great 
reverence toward Death, without whose auspices many 
beautiful shapes of art, I am sure, would never have existed ; 
the stone lantern for instance, to mention a thing particu- 
larly near my mind when I loiter alone in the sacred ground 
of the Second Shogun, in the wide open yard perfectly 
covered by pebbles in the first entrance-gate, where hundreds 
of large stone lanterns stand most respectfully in rows; 
quite proper for the feudal age, those lone sentinels. When 
the toro or stone lantern leaves the holy place of spirit for 
the garden, matter-of-fact and plebeian, it soon assumes the 
front of pure art; but how can it forget the place where it 
was born? We at once read its religious aloofness under 
the democratic mask. To see it squatting solemn and sad 
with the pine-trees makes me imagine an ancient monk in 
meditation, cross-legged, not yet awakened to the holy 
understanding of truth and light; is there not the attitude 
of a prophet crying in the wilderness in its straight, tall 
shape upon the large moss-carpeted lawn? I myself have 
never been able to take it merely as a creation of art since 
my tender age when my boy’s imagination took its flicker of 
light under the depth of darkness to bea guiding lamp for my 
sister’s dead soul hastening toward Hades in her little steps ; 
it was arainy night when she died in her ninth year. I 
cannot separate my memory of her from the stone lantern ; 
again, I cannot disassociate the stone lantern with the black 
night and autumnal rain under whose silence the lantern 
sadly burned, indeed, like a spirit eternal and Divine. 

In the first place, whenever I think of the general effect 
of the reverence of Death upon our national life, I deem the 
love of cleanliness the greatest of it; when I say that it 
really grew in the Tokugawa age, I have in my mind the 
thought that the reverence toward Death reached its full 
development then. When the custom of keeping the house- 
hold shrine came strictly to be observed, the love of cleanli- 
ness soon promulgated itself as an important duty; and the 
thought of sharing the same roof with the spirit or ghost 
makes you, as the next thing, wiser, not to act foolishly or 
talk scandalously. The appreciation of greyness and silence 
is born from that reverence of Death; as you live with the 
dead souls in one house, Death ceases to be fearful and 
menacing, and becomes beautiful and suggestive like the 
whisper of a breeze or the stir of incense. Death is then 
more real than life, like that incense or breeze; again so is 
silence more real than voice. Yonr Noevcut. 
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TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE-II.* 


Sir Epwry Psars estimates the population of the Turkish 
Empire at about twenty-four millions, including four million 
Arabs, and points out that, owing to the absence of any 
accurate statistics, it is impossible to say with precision 
what proportion the non-Moslem population bears to the 
Moslem. It may be said here that, save as regards the 
Armenians, the figures generally given as to the non-Moslem 
communities mach more nearly approach accuracy than those 
concerning the Moslems. The Armenians, however, have 
always been in this position—that, although exempt from 
military service, they have been heavily taxed for the exemp- 
tion, and that, at any rate under Abdul Hamid, the impost 
was perceptible from the date of birth of theinfant. It has 
been, indeed, the custom of the tax-collector who learned on 
arrival at a village that a birth was expected to await the 
event in order to determine the sex of the infant and 
demand the impost. Naturally this has led to concealment 
of birth of Armenian male children whenever possible. This 
severity did not obtain with regard to other non-Moslem 
communities, and thus the figures concerning them are much 
more reliable. 

The Turkish population, strictly so-called, shows a tendency 
to decrease :— 


A report was presented to Sultan Abdul Hamid about 
ten years ago by Dr. Von During, an eminent German 
specialist who had been for some years in the Turkish ser- 
vice, which expressed his deliberate opinion that unless 
radical measures were taken to check the widespread 
diseases with which he had to deal the Turkish population 
would be extinct in two generations. It was a report which 
stated facts fearlessly, and was so terrible that it was with 
great difficulty that the author was able to get it into the 
hands of the Sultan. He only succeeded by the interven- 
tion of his Ambassador. 


Asaresult, says the author, the Turks are not a prolific 
race. He refers to many instances when on journeying in 
the interior he has passed through Moslem villages wholly 
or almost wholly deserted which on a former visit made a 
dozen years back had held thriving and numerous inhabi- 
tants. He holds that the Moslem numbers have only been 
maintained by a steady stream of immigrations from Central 
Asia and Russia, and points out that the most notable of 
these immigrants have been the Circassians, of whom no 
less than 600,000 entered Turkey during a period of fifteen 
years. 

Dealing with the family life of Turkish women the 
writer deplores at once the claustral system and the custom 
obtaining as to marriage without previous acquaintance or 
consent through the intermediary of the marriage-broker. 
As to the former, however, he gives testimony from Turkish 
ladies, who since 1908 have been prominent in the movement 
for the emancipation of their fellow-women, that they would 
regard any rapid or drastic measures taken to effect the 
desired end as deplorable, and prefer that the change should 
be brought about gradually, and as public opinion not only 
in their own country, but abroad, becomes educated towards 
the movement. In regard to the marriage customs, whereby 
it has not unfrequently happened that the daughters of 
enlightened fathers, who have caused them to be educated 
on European lines by European teachers, find themselves 
mated to coarse-minded and brutal husbands imbued with 
reactionary theories as to the treatment of women, he quotes 
instances when the victims have bitterly reproached their 





* Turkey and its People. By Sir Edwi 
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parents for having given them education and ideas, and have 
declared their intention of bringing up their own daughters 
as harem-women ready to accept any mate imposed on them. 

The statements as to domestic slavery gain in interest at 
this moment by reason that when at Tripoli the other day 
the Italian Governor formally proclaimed the abolition of 
the slave trade in Barbary the Turkish Government asserted, 
with indignation, that no such thing existed. Every one 
who knows Turkey well is aware that, albeit declared illegal, 
domestic slavery exists throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
that thousands of slaves are still to be found in the country, 
that Cireassians can be purchased, and that negroes—both 
females and those prepared for the guardianship of the 
harem—are still imported, probably through Barbary. 
In Turkey the legality or otherwise of a trade has nothing 
to say to its prosperity. The importation of firearms into 
the country—where none are manufactured—is illegal, 
yet there are whole streets of shops in Stamboul whose 
windows are filled with smuggled guns and revolvers. 
Domestic slavery in Turkey has rarely been cruel, and 
possesses this humane advantage over the form in which it 
existed in the States, that if a slave bears her master a 
child, by Adet—custom having the force of law—both she 
and her offspring become free. Moreover, slavery carries 
with it no disgrace, and female slaves are quite commonly 
married and well dowered to husbands chosen by their 
owners. Yet as to the non-existence of the system the pre- 
valent European belief is hopelessly absurd. Sir Edwin 
Pears cites a house in a Turkish village where he lived, 
where an old woman had always from two to six little 
Circassian girls, whom she was educating, for sale. He 
further cites a medical man who had studied in England, 
France, and Germany, but who is a Turkish subject, with 
whom he was talking on this matter but three years ago. 
“You Europeans,” he said, “know nothing of what goes on 
in the harems. We Hakims are privileged. You believe 
slavery is abolished. Rubbish. I have myself examined 
five women for the purposes of sale in the last month.” 

In his chapters on Asia Minor the author, dealing with 
the nomadic races, cites the Toreomans—generally known 
as Tatarjis—Euruks, Araplis, Abdals, and Armenians. It 
is matter for some surprise that throughout the whole 
volume there is scarcely any reference to the Kurds (or 
Akrats), who are surely among the most important of the 
nomad peoples of Asia Minor, where also huge settlements 
of them exist. 

Writing of Christian and Muhammadan sects, of strange 
survivals of ancient creeds, the author deals with a large 
group of people who, he says, cannot be classed as followers 
either of Christ or of Muhammad; he regards them as an 
anachronism. These are the Yezidis, who occupy a fairly 
wide range of country in the vilayets of Diarbekr, Van, 
and Aleppo, but whose chief community exists in the plains 
of Sheikhan and in the mountains of Sinjar, in the province 
of Mossul. The Yezidis have been greatly persecuted by 
the Turkish Government, which, especially during the reign 
of Abdul Hamid, has made frequent attempts to exter- 
minate them. Yet even at the present time they are 
estimated to number about 150,000. They deny that they 
are either Moslems or Christians, and claim that they are 
‘not the descendants of Adam and Eve, with whose offspring 
they are forbidden to have any relations :— 


Their theory of origin is curious. They declare that God 
is formed of seven emanations, and that each emanation is 
God. From these came the angels, the first of whom was 
the devil. He sinned, suffered, was restored to favour, and 
was placed highest in order among the angels. Then the 
angels revolted ; God punished them ; and thistime made Satan 
their chief, and named him the Meleki-Tavus, or Peacock 





King, conferring on him power equal to that He Himself 
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possessed. “Just as two flames unite so did Allah and 
Satan become one. . . .” 

They are undoubtedly idolators. They venerate the 
statues of a peacock representing the great God-devil 
Meleki-Tavus. The principal feature in their public 
worship is dancing, which they practise around these 
statues. They also offer sacrifice. ‘ They baptise 
their children like Christians, and like them drink wines 
and spirituous liquors. They turn towards the mornifg 
star like fire-worshippers. Some of them worship water, 
and never pass a spring without a prayer. They believe in 
‘Transmigration like Hindoos, and like them favour Fakirs. 


Sir Edwin Pears treats exhaustively with the various 
races and communities which people the Turkish Empire. 

He quotes a friend as saying that “the difference in the 
eras that A.D. and of A.H. (the Hegira 632 A.D.) marked 
the difference between the civilisation of the West and of 
the East. We are in 1911. Moslem are in 1326;” and 
adds “that the remark has a truth in it.” He seeks to point 
out with great ability that in spite even of the misrule of 
Abdul Hamid the condition of the Turkish people has 
improved and that the population has made a real advance. 
In his closing sentences he says :— 


In spite of the disaffection of reactionaries, of fanatics, 
of indifference, cynicism and other hostile forces, there is 
reason to believe that Turkey will continue in her course of 
advancement. If her people have learned or show them- 
selves capable of learning the lesson of religious equality 
she will yet take her place among civilised nations. 


But can the Turkish Muslemin learn such a lesson ? 
Hitherto unquestionably they have shown no aptitude for 
the task. Throughout his whole volume, written with 
toleration, with moderation, and everywhere possible with 
sympathy for the Muhammadan peoples, Sir Edwin Pears 
has pages blotted with blood that sicken the reader with 
records—alas ! only too true—of unspeakable horrors enacted 
by the Moslems on their weaker Christian neighbours. 
Going no further back than the beginning of the last 
century, he tells us of the wholesale slaughter of the Greeks, 
whose Patriarch was hanged in the gateway of the Phanar; 
of the long-continued persecution, spoliage, and unceasing 
oppression of the Bulgars, which culminated in '76 in that 
chapter of unthinkakle crime which began at Batak ; of the 
even greater and more terrible carnival of blood that 
decimated the Armenian race, and whose last scenes were 
enacted only two years ago. 

And he himself points out as the principal causes for 
these acts hatred of the Christian, desire for the possession 
of his property—with a view to a life of comfort without 
work—and a full belief that in thus dealing with a weaker 
neighbour of the alien faith he is serving his God equally 
with his pocket and his lustfulrevenge. Is the answer here 
to the question whether Muhammadans can ever again 
succeed as a dominant power ? 








THE MAGAZINES 


In the English Review this month Mr. Frederic Harrison has 


a breezy and admirable article entitled ‘‘ Among my Books,” 
in which, as the title indicates, he roams at large among the 
old loves (if old loves they can be called some of which still 
remain unread) on the shelves of his library. He quotes 
the sage who said “ Je ne lis plus, je relis,” and expatiates 
on that text. It is breezy, as we have said, but it is also 
salutary. It is quite refreshing to find some one to-day who, 
in a review that is full of modernity, can sturdily give 
Aischylus maximum marks of 100 while giving Sophocles 





and Euripides seventy-five and fifty apiece. In the present 
number Mr. Harrison has not yet got out of the classics, 
meaning thereby the Greeks and Latins. It will be inte- 
resting to hear him when, and if, he reaches the not less big 
writers in our own tongue; we need a few breezes from 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
writes on “ Conrad” in an article that is rather an expanded 
review of ‘“‘ Under Western Eyes.” It is a good article, full 
of a splendid hero-worship; but wky does Mr. Hueffer write 
such second-rate, not to say inaccurate, criticism as to say 
that Conrad is “Elizabethan” ? Why not say that the 
Elizabethans were clearly Conradian? What is true is that 
they both, and others besides, are in varying ways typical 
of an inspiration behind them both and independent of 
either. But there is one article that demands more than 
mere reading, and that is Mr. Rowland Kenney’s on “ The 
Railway Commission—and After.” We remember one by 
the same writer in the October number of the English 
Review on this subject of railway unrest. As an ex- 
railwayman, he should be qualified to speak on the 
subject. Certainly his article is informative and arrestive. 
It is simply amazing to be told that nearly two hundred 
millions of British railway capital represents nothing at all; 
is simply, to use the financial phrase, “ water.” Equally 
it is amazing to discover that last year, through inefficient 
protection of the men, 25,557 railway servants were killed 
or wounded in the execution of their duties. George Moore 
gives his first instalment “In Search of Divinity ;” and 
Austin Harrison tells us ‘“ My Ghost Story.” The story is 
well worth the telling; and the telling of it—the surges 
forward, the haltings and goings back—are remarkably 
effective. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Darrell Figgis has a full and 
detailed criticism of “The Art of J. M. Synge,” in which he 
traces the affinity between the work of the man and the 
country that bred him, and gave him the inspiration for his 
work, not only as to matter, but as to manner and cadence 
also. Following this comes what is not a common thing 
nowadays—a poem by Mr. Hueffer. Its title is “In High 
Germany,” and it is beautiful in its markedly individual 
way. Mr. Laurence Housman writes on “ Reality in Poetry.” 
He has not chosen a very good name for his article, yet it 
would be difficult to find a title that precisely expressed his 
meaning. Certainly it is necessary now and again to cry a 
halt and find out what in the progress Poetry has made 
hitherto, it is; and in what it chiefly consists. Or, as Mr. 
Housman would put it, what Reality in Poetry is. But he 
has rather dealt with the fringe of the subject than made 
such a study as we have hinted. Inthe same number Mr. 
Joseph Solomon has a short study on “The Philosophy of 
Bergson.” We have already had occasion in these columns 
to draw attention to Mr. Solomon’s essay on the same 
subject ina recent number of Mind, and -ve shall shortly 
be dealing with his monograph on Bergson that has just 
been published. He very well states, and examines, 
Bergson’s attitude towards formal logic, whether deductive 
or inductive. On what one may call the merely journalistic 
side of the magazine there is an admirable article by 
“ Diplomaticus”” on “Sir Edward Grey’s Stewardship.” It 
expresses very clearly the dissatisfaction with the present 
conduct of Foreign Affairs that is not confined to either 
party, and that is prevalent in the country. The article 
makes thoughtful reading. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Alfred Lyttelton writes 
intimately and with charming affection on “ Mr. Balfour as 
Leader.” One of the richest memories of late years in our 
public life has been the personal affection that Mr. Balfour has 
woken in friend and foe alike. Inno period of history and in 
no country has there been any parallel or precedent for it, and 
of this Mr. Lyttelton’s article is a fine and generous acknow- 
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ledgment. Sir Harry Johnston always is interesting, even 
though one might have cause most resolutely to disagree 
with him. In his “ Europe and the Muhammadan World” 
there is much that challenges, and sometimes almost invites, 
opposition—especially when, for example, he characterises 
Muhammad as an “illiterate, uneducated, bandit-mystic of 
the seventh century a.p.” But he makes stimulating 
reading nevertheless. Stephen Gwynn examines “ Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Novels,” and comes to the conclusion that 
“she fails not because she is too much of the good citizen, 
but because she is too little of the artist.” G.S. Street has 
an article on “ The Social English” which, whether right or 
wrong (it does not matter very much which), should cause 
the English nation to preen its feathers and bashfully try 
not to look self-conscious. It is a comfortable and pleasing 
article. Mr. Vernon Rendall, the editor of the Atheneum, 
writes “ Some Reminiscences of Joseph Knight,” who shared 
with him the editorship of “ Notes and Queries” but who 
remained the inspiration and spirit of that paper. An 
interesting article is by the Rev. Edmund McClure, and is 
called “ Latest Light from Egypt on the Holy Scriptures.” 

In the Cornhill Dr. Squire Sprigge has considerable fault 
to find with novelists in their treatment of the medical 
profession, and the ailments and ills that the flesh is heir 
to that help to keep the medical profession. There is a 
severe handling of reputations. Henry James is passed in 
default, while Maupassant wins high honours. Dr. Sprigge 
is more concerned with the doctors than most people 
are nowadays ; but, since he was about it, he might 
as well have given some attention to the concluding scene of 
Ibsen’s “ Ghosts,” if not to the idea underlying the whole 
conception of that terrible drama. His article is entitled 
“Medicine in Fiction.” Admiral Seymour in the same 
magazine has an article on the present perplexed situation 
in China that he entitles “ Chinese Changes.” There are 
probably few men so competent to speak on certain aspects 
of Chinese polity; his opinions more than repay careful 
reading. In Blackwood’s Alfred Noyes continues his “ Tales 
of the Mermaid Tavern” that were interrupted some 
time ago. But there are few things in Blackwood’s that we 
turn to read with more pleasure than the “ Musings without 
Method.” This month it is Lord Morley who receives the 
lash, and for daring to wish that he might have the 
pleasure of walking the lobbies of the House of Lords with 
Aristotle and Machiavelli. Good hard hitting, even acrimony, 
is a rare thing to find in this day of amenities. 

The English Review from its next number and onwards, 
we note, will be reduced to the price of ashilling. The 
form will remain the same ; nor will there be any diminution 


in its bill of fare. It will be a very remarkable shillings- 
worth. 








ART 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery in Bond Street there is 
now open a fine exhibition of drawings by the Old Masters, 
the collection having been formed, it is stated, by a well- 
known amateur. It must be common experience that the 
more intensely one is interested in contemporary art the 
greater happiness one feels in the sense of the splendid 
isolation, the great aloofness, which belongs even to the least 
of the Old Masters. They are not free from the contentions 
of criticism it is true, but it is criticism of a different kind 
from that which makes it so hard to discern the work of 
our own artists. And after all this sense of isolation may 
be less a result of the acknowledged greatness of the Old 
Masters, than of their acknowledged sincerity, With the 
drawings of the Old Masters one feels this even more 
strongly, as one’s reverence for them is, if possible, even 








deeper, because of their intimacy; for no brush-strokes can 
ever equal the “intimacy” of pencil lines. In looking at 
them one is conscious of this in two ways—first, because one 
comes so wonderfully near to the “hand” of the master ; 
and secondly, because one seems to be looking into the pro- 
cesses of his thought. Yet this is, of course, only true of 
old drawings in a general sense and in various ways. 

Those gathered here represent the work of many different 
schools, ranging from Michelangelo’s fierce exercises in 
anatomy, through the Dutch and Flemish schools, with one or 
two of Rubens’ great strong studies, the French school, with 
a beautiful, delicate “Walled Garden” by Claude Lorraine, 
to the merest indication of groups for eighteenth-century 
portraits. The eighteenth-century painters in England, 
even Reynolds, seem to have used chalk principally as a 
technical help for their more important work; though 
Hogarth used it finely, and there is a red chalk study of the 
““Gouty Man” for the Rake’s Progress, whose lines have all 
the firm, swift beauty of the Shrimp Girl. But the work 
in pencil, even of those who did not use it for its own sake, 
has a peculiar quality, which, in the drawings of the great 
artists who have felt its utter sensitiveness, becomes an 
altogether wonderful thing, and has produced Millet’s 
“Tired Harvesters,” Raphael’s “ Prophet,’ and Fra 
Bartolommeo’s “ Head of Christ.” 

From these old drawings we may turn to Messrs. 
Gutekunst’s exhibition of etchings by three masters— 
Rembrandt, Meryon, and Whistler—at 10, Grafton Street. 
Only a few days ago a writer in the Times finely said that 
Rembrandt, more than any other painter, seemed “ to think 
in paint.” And yet his work with the fine point of the 
etching-needle was as wonderful in strength, in depth of 
concentrated thought, as the greatest of his canvases. 
Among those now exhibited are the “Mill,” with its 
thoughtful, delicate landscape stretching away in the back- 
ground, the simple “ Landscape with Ruined Tower,” the 
“Christ in the Garden of Olives.” Of the exquisitely 
sensitive impressions of Whistler here collected are “ Annie 
Seated,” “Turkeys,” with its figures in the high doorway 
looking down into the farmyard, touched as only Whistler 
touched paper, the deep, sorrowful “ Mére Gerard,” and 
three of the famous lithographs—the ‘Tall Bridge,” “ The 
Thames,” and “ Nocturne—Battersea.” Lastly, there is the 
sternly powerful work of Meryon, which, in the same room 
with Rembrandt’s, stands cold and hard, wanting in sensi- 
tiveness ; for it is only because of its perfect s:nsitiveness 
that Rembrandt’s strength is so impressive and so great. 

At the Chenil Gallery in Chelsea an exceptionally inte- 
resting exhibition of paintings, drawings, and etchings 
by Mr. Augustus E. John, whose art we discuss at length 
in another column, has been attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion during the last few weeks. One does come gratefully 
tosuch an exhibition as this, because, though it is so difficult 
to find out the relative position of the work of modern 
painters, one feels in the presence of Mr. John’s work that 
here is something which in due time will take its place 
among the great things. The first floor of the Gallery is 
devoted to the oil-paintings, in which the fine strength 
always characteristic of Mr. John’s art is joined—as in 
“The Girl in Purple,” “A Portrait,” “Caspar and 
Pyramus ”"—to great beauty of colour; and the impression 
created by the most unfinished of these studies is of a 
remarkable completeness. 

In the upper rooms hang the drawings and the etchings— 
powerful, concentrated, and full of sensitiveness—which 
might hang beside Rembrandt’s unashamed. The exhibition 
includes also a fine wood-engraving, “ Study of a Sleeping 
Child,” by Mr. Leon Davial, from a drawing by Mr. John, 
an impression of which has been acquired by the British 
Museum. 
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IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE PERSIAN CRISIS 


By Lancetot Lawton 


Noru1nG could be more opposed to reason than the attitude 
adopted by a large and influential section among the poli- 
ticians and writers in this country towards the policy that is 
being pursued by the British Government in relation to 
Persian affairs. Indeed that simple quality of sanity which 
is assumed to be the natural equipment of ordinary men of 
business would seem to have deserted those whose training 
and experience should have endowed them with something 
more than mere commonplace acumen. Briefly stated, the 
case put forward by Sir Edward Grey’s opponents is this: 
that, heedless of consequence, we should give our unqualified 
support to the weak and incompetent Administration at 
Teheran in order to preserve the integrity of Persia. In 
other words, we are to constitute ourselves the champions 
of Persian independence, even if by so doing we find it 
necessary to break with the terms of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907. 

It appears hardly credible that outside the ranks of the 
extreme sentimentalists there should be found in England 
advocates of a course of action which by the most cursory 
examination of the facts is revealed to be suicidal. And 
yet ‘we are seriously asked by men whose sincerity cannot 
be questioned to throw the whole weight of our moral and 
material influence into the scales on the side of a Govern- 
ment which is no Government, of a dangerously experi- 
mental regime that in the past has plunged the Shah’s 
dominions into the depths of anarchy, and that, if it were to 
be permitted to exist without drastic reform, would speedily 
bring about the complete disruption of those dominions. To 
all clear-thinking minds it must at last be apparent that the 
constitutional regime in Persia has proved an utter failure, 
and that this failure has alone been brought about through 
inherent incapacity. Any other explanation, as, for instance, 
the oft-repeated suggestion of Russia’s sinister machinations 
at Teheran and elsewhere, is neither right nor reasonable. 
Viscount Morley, during the recent debate in the House of 
Lords, refuted such a suggestion, contending with unanswer- 
able logic that all the difficulties of carrying on the work of 
new Government in Persia would have been a thousandfold 
increased, multiplied, and aggravated if there had been 
active hostility on the part of Russia. ‘“ New systems,” he 
said, ‘‘founded on new and free principles, are all exposed 
to the risk of extreme men, who, whether they are 
Mahomedan or Christian, are carried away by foolish logical 
principles, on which the new system was first started, to all 
sorts of logical conclusions, without any regard whatever to 
qualifying conditions and circumstances.” The qualifying 
conditions and circumstances to which Lord Morley alludes 
came into being not from without but from within the 
country. 

If when Mr. Morgan Shuster assumed the responsible and 
onerous post of Treasurer-General it did not lay in his hands 
actually to make the destinies of Persia, it was certainly 
within his ability to mar them, for it is easier to pull down 
than. to build. In common fairness he must be credited 
with conspicuous sincerity of purpose and great practical 
capability, but he made the cardinal mistake of not attend- 
ing strictly to his business, which was nothing more than 
applying himself to certain internal affairs. Had he done 
so, the very least that can be assumed with confidence is 
that Persia, whatever troubles she might have encountered, 
would not have found herself in her present critical predica 
ment. Instead, Mr. Shuster elected to identify his adminis- 





tration with matters that were unquestionably of Russia's 
concern, and, when the inevitable friction arose, attempted 
to justify his position and incidentally to complicate the 
foreign relations of the Government he served by conduct- 
ing an ill-advised Press campaign in England and America. 
The natural consequence was an advertisement of misrepre- 
sentation for Persia which brought her in return the moral 
support of sentimentalists throughout the world. The hot- 
heads in the Mejliss could have had nothing more to their 
taste. Stimulated by the very idea that their cause was 
espoused beyond the borders of their own country, their 
temper became increasingly obstinate until, when Russia’s 
patience had left her and she presented an ultimatum, they 
flouted her demands, and by a course of stupid defiance 
brought about the present critical situation. 

To revert to the opposition to our Persian policy that has 
arisen in this country, we find (if we wisely eliminate any 
profession of solicitude for the Persians themselves, whose 
welfare could scarcely have been enhanced had the Anglo- 
Russian agreement never become operative) that the main 
objections lie in two directions. First there is the resusci- 
tated nightmare of Russian aggression creeping on towards 
our Indian frontiers; and, secondly, the fear is freely 
expressed that loss of independence to the people of Persia 
will have a disastrous effect upon the Mahomedan com- 
munities within our Indian Empire and in Egypt. The 
first objection may or may not presuppose the extension of 
Russian and British “spheres of possession”—i.e, annexed 
territory—to practically conterminous borders at a line 
which now demarcates Russian and British “ spheres 
of interest.” If it does presuppose such an exten- 
sion, Sir Edward Grey’s critics are obviously looking 
far into the future, and must meet him in argument on 
the heights of prescience. If not, then they must surely 
hold him at least to have been perversely advised by those 
eminent authorities who are responsible for the strategic 
safety of the British Empire, and it becomes their bounden 
duty to emerge into the open and say so. In regard to the 
second objection, we must first take Lord Morley’s assur- 
ance that the British Government is fully alive to the 
potentialities of the situation as it relates to India—an 
assurance which, if it means anything at all, shows clearly 
that the entire diplomatic resources at the disposal of the 
Government can be brought to bear in St. Petersburg and, 
if necessary, in Paris with the object, of course, of prevent- 
ing an outbreak of Mussulman hostility within the British 
Empire. This in itself, if we attach a true value to the 
Triple Hntente (and on several occasions it has been tested 
beyond the point of ordinary satisfaction), provides some- 
thing in the nature of a guarantee against such an outbreak, 
for it shows us to be possessed of some considerable 
measure of guidance and control in the deliberations which 
must shortly determine the future status of the Persian 
people. But there is still more hehind British statesman- 
ship, on which perhaps, at the present juncture, it would 
be injudicious to dilate. It need only be said by way of 
explanation that in the fullness of time the policy that has 
so recently been enunciated by the King-Emperor himself 
cannot fail to have the effect of instilling loyalty into the 
vast majority of his Indian subjects. 

Were we to adopt a policy independent of that pursued 
by Russia we would have to assume the responsibility for 
disturbing the peace of the world. No action on our part 
could prevent the battalions of the Northern Power from 
descending upon the Shah’s dominions, while the situation 
that would arise could not fail to carry in its wake wide- 
spread complications of the utmost gravity. The loss of 
Persian independence would be but an incident in the resul- 
tant drama, the dénowement of which would be a regrouping 
of the Powers and the isolation of Great Britain. Mean< 
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while, the main fact that should give pause to the critics of 
our policy in Persia is that the noising abroad of their 
opinions can only bring added encouragement to the Mejliss, 
who at present are in so inflammatory a mood that they will 
not even heed the wisest counsel among their own states- 
men. This defiance can only further complicate a crisis that 
is already grave, and may, if persisted in, spell disaster to 
what is now understood as the independence of Persia. 








MOTOR AND AVIATION NOTES 
Mororists will learn with satisfaction that a Committee of 
Inquiry has been officially appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the present system adopted by the Treasury for 
calculating the horse-power of motor-car engines for taxation 
purposes, and evolving a more rational and equitable method 
of arriving at the power of the car. As is generally known, 
the formula upon which the motorist pays his annual tax is 
that known as the “R.A.C.” It is so palpably absurd and 
misleading, inasmuch as it entirely ignores one of the two 
essential factors in horse-power calculation—the length of 
the stroke—and the reason for its adoption by the premier 
club has always been a mystery to every one possessed of 
the most elementary knowledge of motor mechanics. It does 
not indicate, even approximately, the actual power developed 
by the engine, nor does it furnish any equitable basis of 
comparison for taxation purposes. It allows certain cars 
to pay the same tax as others of half, or less than half, the 
power, and its official use has also had the bad effect of 
inducing many manufacturers to construct engines with 
abnormally long strokes for the specific purpose of bringing 
them within the lowest possible classification. One hears 
from time to time of cars rated at about 20h.p. doing 80 
or 90 miles an hour on the track, and the man in the street 
assumes that such performances indicate the enormous 
improve ment effected in the engine or transmission ; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the result has mainly been secured by 
the use of a disproportionately long stroke. In other words, 
the engine is vastly more powerful than is indicated by its 
description, and under a rational system of rating would be 
called a 40h.p. or 50h.p. There is every reason to hope that 
these anomalies will eventually be removed as a result of the 
deliberations of the Committee of Inquiry, which consists of 
Professor Bertram Hopkinson, Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, 
Mr. Dugald Clerk, Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, Mr. Mervyn 
O’Gorman, and Mr. H. E. Wimperis. It is anticipated that 
the Committee will not confine itself to the question of 
establishing a rational horse-power formula based upon 
engine dimensions, but will also consider the claims of 
owners of old cars to reasonable abatements, and the substi- 
tution of a system of taxation graduated according to each 
unit of power in place of the present unsatisfactory method 
of arbitrary grouping into five or six classes. 


A week or two ago announcements were made in several 
journals, including one technical motor organ, which is 
usually extremely well-informed with regard to French 
motor matters, with reference to the proposed alteration in 
the rule of the road in France—namely, that drivers should 
keep to the left instead of to the right as at present. The 
wording of the announcements was such as to create the 
impression in the minds of many motorists that the altera- 
tion had been definitely decided jupon, and either had, or 
would shortly become, law. We have just heard, on good 
authority, that there is little or no chance of the Bill being 
passed at all. This is rather to be regretted in view of the 
rapidly increasing. development. of international motor 








touring, but probably our French friends have come to the 
conclusion that if uniform road regulations are to be esta- 
blished they might as well leave to us the honour—and 
inconvenience—of initiating the reform. 


In several of the Continental countries—notably in 
Germany—there is evidently a strong feeling in favour of 
boycotting the big French race for the Grand Prix, which 
is fixed to take place, subject to the receipt of sufficient 
entries, at Dieppe in June next. LEight of the leading 
German car manufacturers, including the Benz, Mercédés, 
and Opel Companies, and one prominent Belgian firm (the 
Métallurgique) have pledged themselves not to take part in 
the event, and efforts have been made to induce the principal 
Italian makers to follow suit. A similar disposition to 
discourage the obvious efforts of the French motor manu- 
facturers to regain their old prestige is being shown with 
regard to the Motor-car Show which is to be held in the 
Grand Palais next year. To counteract this attempted 
boycott and demonstrate that there is something tangible in 
the Hntente Cordiale Mr. S. F. Edge has issued a strong 
appeal to British manufacturers to make a really fine and 
representative exhibit at the Grand Palais next year, and 
he also expresses the hope that those British firms who are 
in a position to enter for the Grand Prix race will do so. 


The crowded attendances at the Aeroplane Exhibition 
now in progress at the Grand Palais serve to emphasise the 
unique position occupied by France as the leader of the 
world in aviation matters. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the Show is that, with one or two exceptions, the 
whole of the machines exhibited are of the military type, 
and intended solely for use in connection with the operations 
of war. This confirms in a somewhat remarkable way the 
opinion expressed some years ago by one of the Wright 
brothers to the effect that the aeroplane was “essentially a 
military proposition.” 


At the annual dinner of the Royal Aero Club, held on 
Thursday last week at the Royal Automobile Club, Lieut.- 
Colonel Smeeton, representing the War Office, expressed his 
conviction that the favourable and peaceable settlement of 
recent international difficulties was not due entirely to 
British naval supremacy, but largely to the leading position 
of the French in military aviation. He maintained that, in 
spite of appearances and the general impression to the 
contrary, the War Office was fully alive to the superlative 
importance of the aeroplane in military operations, and had 
no intention of being left behind in the race. Mr. G. J. 
Sandys, M.P., also spoke and dwelt upon the importance of 
aviation as a new branch of military science, and stated that 
in his opinion we ought to have forty or fifty officers perma- 
nently engaged in flying practice in connection with the 


troops. 
R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Ov actual business there is very little. But we live happy, 
in firm faith that the New Year will bring us good markets. 
There is really no reason why this should not happen. 
Although 1911, from a Stock Exchange point of view, has 
not been particularly satisfactory to the trader and manu- 
facturer, everybody has made money. That money, or such 
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portion of it as is not required in business, must come to 
the Stock Exchange. r. Lloyd George has effectively 
frightened people away from land. Everybody, from the 
rabid Tory who believes that Lloyd George is directly 
responsible for the low price of Consols and the deprecia- 
tion in gilt-edged securities, to the wild Socialist, must 
admit that the policy of the present Government has 
rendered landed property a drug in the market, and has 
thus helped the stockbroker. 

The new issues of the week have not been particularly 
successful. Underwriters in the Brazilian Loan had to 
take 80 per cent. It looks very much as though the bears 
are going to be caught here. The Lima Loan was also a 
failure ; but the Argentine North Eastern issue went in half 
an hour, and the Peruvian Salt Loan was equally successful. 
It is clear that the public will take nothing unless the 
security carries high interest. The Lafon River Tin Areas, 
with Lord Wharncliffe as the chairman, is a moderately 
capitalised tin speculation. The Brazilian Warrant Com- 
pany offers 451,000 10s. shares. This is a concern intended 
to take over a company of the same name that is not only in 
want of working capital, but also desirous of getting rid of 
its deferred shares. Its net profits for the past year are 
£27,959. This profit it appears to have made by lending 
money on produce and financing consignments of coffee. 
Carefully managed, such a company should do well. 


Monery.—As the New Year opens I expect to find money 
much cheaper ; the markets are all settling down, and there 
is little that need alarm us in the future. Our own banks 
are in a strong position. There is no large bull account 
open on the Stock Exchange, Egypt will require very much 
less money than last year, and it is hoped that the Argentine 
will also have sufficient stock of gold to finance at least a 
large portion of its crops. If money falls in value, Consols 
must rise. 


Foreicners.—Evidently the big houses in London began 
to get nervous, for they have steadied the price of Japanese 
issues. This is a good thing—for those who want to get out. 
They will now be able to obtain a better price fortheir stock. It 
seems impossible to expect that Japan will be able to reduce 
her expenditure on armaments ; we must remember that the 
Japanese Parliament, however much it may talk, has no 
actual voice in the ruling of the nation. The commercial 
classes are equally helpless ; therefore the position of Japan 
must grow steadily worse each year. When Japan went to 
war with Russia she imagined that she was going to make 
as much money as she did when she fought China, but she 
was bitterly disappointed. It is true that she obtained 
Korea, but this territory will hardly become profitable without 
the expenditure of large sums of money. In the end it will 
no doubt be worth all it has cost ; to-day it hardly pays its 
way. There is some talk of Japan interfering in the present 
Chinese trouble. If this happens we must expect serious 
complications. The rumour is probably only put forward 
with the object of finding out whatthe European thinks. The 
sending of an army corps to China would be a very serious 
step to take. The Chinese rebellion looks in better shape, 
and it is clear that the rebels are in a stronger position than 
some of the mandarins will have us believe. Everybody 
is anxious to see the end of the trouble. The Manchus are 
hated throughout the whole of Southern China, and 
although some sort of an Emperor appears to be needed, 
China will never be able to arrange her trade on an 
economical basis until she gets rid of the perfectly useless 
Manchu influence. 


Home Ratts.—The public seem disinclined to buy Home 
Rails, notwithstanding the fact that they are buying six 
months’ dividends, which is equal to 2 points in the price. 
The jobbers have only themselves to thank for the present 
position ; they made up their minds that there would be no 
strike, and they immediately marked up prices 2 or 3 points 
without waiting for any public demand. The buyer of 
Home Rails is a cautious person ; he felt very disinclined to 
come in on the top of such a sharp rise ; consequently the 
jobber is left with the stock. He obtained it at a ridiculously 
ow figure ; but jobbers in this market do not like carrying 
stock, especially with the Bank rate at 4 per cent.; therefore 





we have seen a gradual sagging away of pong I repeat 
each week that those who want a sound 9 per cent. gilt- 
edged investment cannot do better than buy stock in the 
leading heavy lines. 

YankeEs.—The Yankee Market, although it expected the 
Wabash receivership, did not like it when the time came, 
and prices have been weak in consequence. Various stories 
aré afloat with regard to this receivership; the latest tale is 
that the line will be taken over by the Union Pacific, but 
this is probably a mere market story. In the New Year I 
think we shall see a smart rise in the American market; it 
looks good all round notwithstanding the set-back. 


Russer.—Some of the jobbers in the Rubber Market 
declare that next year we shall get another rubber boom. What 
they base their calculations on it is impossible to say. There 
is nothing satisfactory to report except the fact that raw 
rubber has been put up in price. This is due to market 
manipulation done partly with the idea of allowing the 
Brazilian Banks to unload and partly to give the London 
dealers the same opportunity. On the bear side it is neces- 
sary to notice the new law passed by the Government of 
the Federated Malay States, which was directed against 
Singapore Para, although it applied equally to all the other 
companies. The health of the coolies employed in the 
rubber plantations is an important factor in the F.M.S.; an 
unhealthy estate meaus high working costs. It is estimated 
that the new Bill will cost Singapore Para £5,000 additional 
expenses during the present year; therefore the dividend 
in this company will be reduced. Mr. Maclaren at the 
Glen Bervie meeting was good enough to — at great 
length to criticisms that I had made on the methods adopted 
by the MacLaren group in presenting their accounts. This 
group hold the theory that it is a fair thing to charge a 

rtion of directors’ fees and London office expenses, 
including, of course, rent, to capital account. They do this 
eveh when a profit-and-loss account is presented with the 
balance-sheet. Ever since rubber companies have been 
before the public the question of how their accounts should 
be presented has been a constant source of discussion. In 
the opinion of most accountants no firm is justified in 
charging to capital account directors’ fees or rent if there 
is any revenue account at all. The MacLaren group not 
only do this, but in certain cases they actually dis- 
tribute a dividend. It is, perhaps, justifiable to charge 
to capital account the cost of bringing an estate into 
cultivation. But in my opinion directors’ fees, rent, 
&c., when charged on the asset side of the balance-sheet, 
should be written off before a dividend is declared. Share- 
holders are living in a fool’s paradise when they receive 
dividends that have not been properly earned, and it is a 
very nice point whether the directors do not make them- 
selves personally responsible in declaring dividends when 
a portion of directors’ fees have been charged to capital 
account. I have to thank Mr. MacLaren for his courtesy 
in replying at such length to my criticisms. I only regret 
that he seemed to have quite missed the point of my obser- 
vations. The MacLaren companies deserve every considera- 
tion, for Mr. MacLaren and Mr. Herbert Wright were 
pioneers in the cultivation of rubber, and it is in the main 
due to their personal energy and foresight that so much 
land is planted -with rubber throughout the East. It was 
therefore with much regret that I was obliged to criticise 
the method in which their accounts were presented. 


Karrirs.—Sir George Farrar is coming home to address 
meetings of East Rend shareholders. He evidently intends 
to put up a big fight for the control of his company, but the 
closer one examines into the position the worse does it 
appear. The East Rand fiasco has done infinite damage to 
the mining industry on the Rand, and the directors are com- 
pletely to blame. The Rand dividends that have been 
declared up to the present are most of them disappointing, 
and every day we see that the mines have been strained to 
the uttermost, and that-it is now no longer possible to go on 
crushing rich stuff. Indeed, it is probable that we shall 
have to readjust the lives of all the leading mines, for the 
ore reserves will certainly not work out at anything like the 
value in dwts. that was anticipated. The scarcity of labour 
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is also a very serious matter, for the labour bill is more 
than 50 per cent. of working costs. It is gradually becoming 
evident that in their effort to keep up dividends the mine 
managers have gutted the proportion. 


Ruopestans.—Although the terms of the amalgamation 
between Rho Ex and the Goldfields of Rhodesia were calcu- 
lated on a basis that worked out Rho Ex shares as worth 
£2 10s. 7d., the market has not moved. The public are 
thoroughly sick of mines, and the dealers themselves are 
afraid that when the amalgamation is complete there will 
be no more gambling, as the management of the Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields does not go in for big market coups . 


MisceLLANEous.—Royal Mail, under the brilliant manage- 
ment of Sir Owen Phillips, will now control the biggest ship- 
ping combine in the world. We heartily congratulate the 
chairman upon his astuteness. He will make a good bargain 
with the South African Government—a bargain such as would 
have been impossible to Messrs. Donald Currie, and although 
£32 10s. appears a high price to pay for a Union Castle 
share that was selling not very long ago at £11 10s., it is 
probable that the dividends that the combine will pay will 
justify the purchase price. There is talk that Marconis will 
go still higher, but I think that wise people should take their 
profit. The bears in omnibus stock have been very badly 
caught, and as all the four competing companies seem to 
experience a good deal of hesitation in making their first 
yilite bow, it is possible that the bulls may succeed in 
putting "bus stock to 200. The Speyer group, who are sup- 
posed to be at the back of the move in bus stock, are very 
powerful, and no doubt the promoters of the different ’bus 
companies find a difficulty in getting their ventures under- 
written. 


Raymonp Rapciyrre. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEemy 


Srr,—In recent numbers of THe Acapemy you have published 
rather a large lot ef correspondence upon the subject of the 
revival of poetic drama, and though there may have been present 
in it rather an unwelcome suspicion of that desire for self- 
advancement which usually disfigures such controversies, perhaps 
by leaving the question exactly-where it started it will have 
done no harm to any one. The essential point for us to keep 
well in vision is that not the reviving poetic drama, but the sick 
and suffering system of press reviewing, is really being passed 
under judgment. 

Tam only remarking what is known to everybody when I say 
that while most of the year’s fiction is covered with foolish 
praise by the daily and weekly press, work of the kind now 
under discussion would be passed by without any review at all 
in 80 per cent. of the same papers and patronised by the 
remainder. The truth is that the Victorians liked their muse 
best in the pulpit, and though with the spiritual unrest which 
has supervened the lyric spring is necessarily less vital, and 
the poet will as necessarily take to the drama for his expression, 
the British Public has not yet readjusted its ideas of what to 
expect, and of course the newspaper reviewers write for the 
entertainment of the newspaper-reading public—with an eye on 
the publisher’s advertisement. 

It is not too late for THe AcapEemy to do a good work by 
securing one reviewer contented to remain anonymous and to the 
point. He need not be kind, but he will perhaps be more just if 
he remembers that, while the great mass of writers are working 
for a living, the man who devotes his emotional and intellectual 
gifts, his years of preparation and, say, two years of his life to 
the writing of a drama in blank verse, can have no motive of 
sordid gain in his heart. There is not an English poet to-day 
living who by his job is able to earn as much per annum as a 
haberdasher’s clerk. It is the haberdashery that pays even in 
literature. We have all of us our bright friends who turn out 
regularly those masterpieces “without a single dull page.” 

hey are good fellows; they make large incomes, and few have 
their tongue in their cheek. But the man who is working at a 
hetter task is, I think, generally one who brings more to the 


& 





work, both in original qualities and in gathered equipment, and 
he generally spends without return. My experience of such men 
is that their nearest neighbours have no notion of their achieve- 
ments off the golf-links. They receive neither profit nor fame 
nor even decent treatment, but, being born with an ache in the 
heart and a maggot in the brain, they live as they list, and die, 
and after that resi happily. 

In conclusion, let me say that, while it is no part of my inten- 
tion to argue that immortal work is being produced in the 
province of drama, what I do maintain is that those who review 
what is being done are of the same quality as those who held 
Whistler to be an empty charlatan. It would take at least three 
generations of such men to admit the greatness of a Shakespeare— 
out of deference to the opinion of their betters—but long ere then I 
believe there will be a new order of things. It is beyond con- 
troversy that in the history of no art has there ever been a critic 
inspired enough to act John Baptist to a movement or an 
individual, but, like camp-followers, they have babbled after the 
event. And by the necessity of the case it can never be other- 
wise, despite the cocksure wisdom of signed articles. An artist 
must find his own path, and he must be prepared to encounter 
that resentment which follows the first shock of surprise if in 
finding it he make it seem a new one—that is to say, if his sight 
be clearer than his brethren’s and his touch more 'true and lively. 
The only proof is by repeated experiment, and the half-guinea 
review of a hurried and ill-fitted critic is no sort of evidence of 
anything in the world. 

I make no claim to originality in these remarks ; I merely put 
forward a side of the question which has escaped attention in 
the controversy, but, lest I should seem to shirk responsibility, I 
sign myself, Sir, Yours, &c., 

Artuur Magvarir. 

The Authors’ Club. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Srr—Whether the difference between Mr. Lawrence Lambe 
and myself be great or little, it would be impossible to quarrel 
with so courteous and kindly a critic. Nor must we allow our- 
selves to be beguiled into any contention as to which is the 
greatest in the kingdom of poetry, the frog or the tadpole, when 
we want to know whether the tadpole is more or less a frog after 
he loses his tail. I hope I do not misinterpret Mr. Lambe when 
I say that he seems to think the loss an arbitrary one, whereas I 
think it involuntary— 


Scorn not the tadpole critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours: with this key 
Sophocles made dramatic poetry 


is my heresy. 

With Mr. Fisher, whose excellent letter in your issue of the 
9th inst. affords the clue to the whole matter, I entirely agree. 
My whole contention is that we must be dramatic, not by force 
of will, but by intensity of imagination. I think we must aspire 
to the glory of dramatic tadpoles before we can attain to the 
splendour of dramatic frogs. 

Those who have read Mr. Lambe’s book, and would care to 
judge experimentally of the other side of the case, might be well 
advised to read Mr. Sturge Moore’s recently published 
“ Mariamne” or “ A Sicilian Idyll and Judith.” 

Finally (not to leave Mr. Yeats out!) I believe that in the new 
edition of Mr. Yeats’ play, which has Mr. Gordon Craig's illus- 
trations, there is an introduction which affords a striking 
commentary on our discussion.—Yours, &c., 

Max PLowman, 

Lochnagar, Enfield. 


“THE PLAGIARIST” 
To the Editor of Turk AcapEMY 


Sir,—I must take strong exception—with all deference to the 
author of the clever article in your issue of December 9th on 
plagiarism—to the following remark: “ It cannot be theft to take: 
what is already common property.” Is not this a sophism? 
Certainly, every one has a right to weave any author's passage or 
couplet in his own composition if the quotation arises from it; 
but no one has a particle of right. to make the passage appear as 
his own. The inverted commas are absolutely necessary, other- 
wise it is an unpardonable literary theft. It is sailing under 
false colours, strutting with borrowed plumage. 

A deal has been written about unconscious appropriation of 
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other people’s expressed ideas, which have been termed sub- 


conscious appropriations. It was presumed that an apt or 
modulated thought haunting a reader's memory can be 
unknowingly recalled and interpolated into the writer’s composi- 
tion as his own. For my ownpart I have grave doubts about 
this sub-conscious mental exercise. There may be something in 
it, but it is a questionable theory. 

Of. course long-continued usage and iteration of certain 
phrases originally belonging to the masters of thought and 
expression have often been permanently wrought in our language, 
and have thus enriched and beautified it. The necessity for 
their quotation has passed away. In a delightful volume of 
essays by Lady Ritchie I lately came across the following :— 

, . profuse strains of unpremeditated art and died with all 
their music in them.” The reader of this will assuredly recognise 
the sources of these expressions, which doubtless may or may not 
now be considered to belong to the language. On the other 
hand, in a poetical mystery play which has just been performed 
the following was interpolated :—“ O Death, where is thy sting! 
O Grave, where is thy victory!’’ And the inverted commas 
were accidentally omitted ! 

Very many years ago, as some of the readers of Tue ACADEMY 
may perhaps remember, the literary world was startled with 
what seemed to be a remarkable instance of glaring plagiarisms. 
A new poetical star suddenly shone in a book, “A Life Drama,” 
by Alexander Smith, the poetry of which was so incomparable in 
its majesty, beauty, and sweetness that immediately a band of 
industrious, persistent critics endeavoured to prove that its finest 
passages were borrowed from Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and others. It did not seem possible that a work of such 
surpassing merit should suddenly break upon us, and thus it was 
ostracised with lack of originality. As an unbiassed person who 


is not a critic, 1 studied the book and criticisms at the time, and 


I considered that the verdict of the critics was “ Not proven.” 
The subject of plagiarism to some extent must remain a 


problem. As new ideas are rare—i.ec., if they exist at all—the . 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, und Browning: A Study in Human 


novel draping of any thought may also rank as a doubtful asset 
in a literary age which, in my opinion, can boast of more splendid 
mediocrity than absolute genius. 


IsrporE G. ASCHER. 
Kensington, W 
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|The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasicn of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 
PLEASURE CRUISES vO, THE CONTINENT. 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. «: 
For further information apply to:— 


DOWALD CURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 








Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 








|. CUNARD LINE | 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA”" 


eee Porte of Call Se 2.6 

CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 

MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 

ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 

PALERMO, NAPLES, 
o 














THE CUNARD §&.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


asassssseeseneneneeneepeeneinanntienenserneengneneteenetemimmnabiiemieeel 


P a O Round the World Tours 


THE ROYAL MAIL . 
R M § P STEAM PACKET COMPANY PIES 
7 ewes « 


(Royal Charter dated 1898). Tay 
PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. s 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated 
Booklets to 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. 3 
or 32, CocKspur Street, S.W. 












































To Fare Tour a SATLING 
. Th: London, 
Canary isiee, & 222, ortnigh 
Madeira. s. 
THE AZORES.| 217+ 19. Foray & Cherbourg. 
SPAIN & 212, 8 Weekly Southampton 
PORTUGAL. upwards. ° & Liverpool. 
WEST INDIES. | *fi). 4, Fone & Cherbourg. 
Rouna SOUTH bout ton 
AMERICA.| £1 | idweeks, | Weekly. &. Liverpool. 





t Including Hotel Accommodation, 








FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 











Weekly Review 

of Polities, Art, 
Music, Literature, 

and the Stage. 





ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 
for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. » 








COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 81, Essex St., London. 
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